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THOUGHTS ON THE NEW BUILDING 


TO BE ERECTED FOR 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
ENGLAND, 


AND ON THE ARRANGEMENT, PRESERVATION, 
AND ENLARGEMENT OT THE COLLECTION. 


BY DR. G. F, WAAGEN. 


4HERE is scarcely any 
lover of Art in Eng- 
land, I believe, who 
will have hailed with 
a joy than 
myself the proposition 
nuteined by the 
Royal Commissioners, 
of devoting a portion 
“* of the surplus income 
derived from the Great Exhibition of 1851 
to the purchase of ground for a new 
National Gallery, and the Parliamentary 
grant of a large sum for the same object. 
Many circumstances render the interest I 
feel quite natural. No other foreigner h 
in recent times, to my knowledge, devo’ 
his attention with such zealous interest 
to the works of Art in England, as I have 
done, in the thirteen months I 
in that country, during three visits in the 
years 1835, 1850, and 1851. The con- 
fidence with which I have been favoured 
by the Government,* as well as by pri- 
vate individuals of distinction, enabled me 
to a more information on these sub- 
jects t —_ any other foreigner. In 
addition to this, I entertain a conviction that 
the Arts are destined in this — to 
fulfil, in an important degree, their high 
vocation, of influencing, educating, and en- 
nobling mankind,—constituting as the Eng- 
lish people do one main branch of the great 
Germanic race so alive to the influences of 
Art, and essing a rare mental ene 
together with unlimited resources. Althoug 
far from presuming to imply, that Eng- 
land is deficient of men fully competent 
to execute this important work in a noble 
and satisfactory manner, yet I am in- 
duced, by several considerations, to commit 
to re a few thoughts upon this sub- 
ject. To this I am led partly by a feel- 
ing of i for the —— shown 
me in s—partly, the copscious- 
ness that I have sine no ordinary 
experience in these studies, iu the fulfilment 
of my duties in arranging the picture- 
gallery of the Museum at Berlin, aided 
my intimate acquaintance with all 
the Museums of Europe, excepting those of 
Madrid and St. Petersburg, —and, lastly, 
by the conviction that my opinion, as a 
foreigner, removed from many circum- 





* In the years 1835 and 1850, at the desire of a 
Parliamentary Commission, I tendered my opinion on 
various matters of Art—in the last instance concerning 
the National Gallery. 

t The causes of these exceptions, which I so much 
regret, have not arisen from indolence on my part, but 
from my inability to accomplish this object. 





stances that might tend to narrow the 
views of an Englishman, is perhaps in some 
respects more and unbiassed.* I shall 
consider myself amply rewarded for my pai 
ifI may in any degree contribute to 
theaccomplishment of so important an object. 

In the first place, it a to me that 
the Government is called upon to respond 
to the confidence the Nation has mani- 
fested in the grant of so large a sum, 
by erecting a building which may fulfil all 
the objects in view, and ye ene to 
the dignity of this country. And this duty 
is, in my view, the more imperative, as a 
similar proof of confidence on the part of 
the Nation, has in a former instance been 
grievously disappointed, in the erection 
of the building for the same purpose in 
Trafalgar Square. This disappointment can 
only in some degree be compensated, by 
assigning to the —— Academy the a 
ments hitherto for the exhibition of 
the National Gallery,—an arrangement 
urgently required for the purposes of this 
institution, for the uninterrupted prosecu- 
tion of its studies (now suspended durin 
four months in the year by the Ann 
Exhibition), for an appropriate exhibition of 
its casts from the antique, a befitting dis- 
position of the few but precious original 
works which the Academy possesses, such 
as the cartoon of Lionardo da Vinci and 
the rilievo by Michael Angelo,t and, lastly, 
for a worthy exhibition of the works of 
modern sculpture in the annual exhibitions 
of the Academy.t 

For the fultilment of all the demands 
necessary in forming a public ery of 
pictures worthy of the > ey nation, many 
things are required, which I shall proceed 
to consider. 


I.—SELECTION OF A SITE FOR THE BUILDING. 


The site of the Gallery must lie beyond 
the London atmosphere and smoke ; other- 
wise the pictures will suffer certain destruc- 
tion at no very distant time, as is shown by 
the injured condition of the pictures in the 
National Gallery since its opening, It is, 
however, requisite that the spot should be 
easy of access, and therefore as near as 
possible to London ; otherwise the principal 
object of the gallery—that of serving for 
the enjoyment and instruction of the com- 
munity at large—will be lost. These two 

uirements have been admirably pro- 
vided for by the Royal Commission, who 
have fai | an eligible site in the vicinity 
of Kensington. 

It is desirable that the building should 
stand on an open space, detached from any 
others, both for security against fire, an 
likewise to obtain a good light. It should 
be so placed, that the back, which is not 
restricted like the front by portico, entrance- 
hall, and staircase aoe ee benoor 
the principal space for ing the pictures, 
has "5 Tae nenth light, which is the most 
favourable for these works. 


Il.—EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. 

As a very considerable outlay is required 
for the main object in view, it is desirable 
that the fagade of the building should not 
be encumbered with columns and sculpture, 


* In order to maintain this independence intact, I 
have ly refrained from corresponding with any 
of my c friends in England on this subject, and 
from submitting this Essay to their judgment before its 
appearance in t. 

+ During | Exhibition, these works are 
stored away, so that I was unable to get a sight of them, 
either in 1850 or 1851. 

t The way in which these modern sculptures are 
crowded in a cellar-like apartment, badly 
lighted, gives more the impression of their bee J stored 
away in a warehouse than an exhibition worthy of so 
great and opulent a nation. 








which always entail considerable expense. 
Beauty of proportion, deur of form 
and outline in the single parts, are quite 


sufficient to give the a veges uired, 
With get ayt i) es sil too 
rtion between the elevation and length, 
in the necessarily large extent of the 
edifice, the latter might with advantage 
consist of an elevated ground-floor, with a 
story over it; the former containing the 
ictures of the English Schools, and the 
tter the works of Foreign Masters. 


IIL.—INTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. 

If, in the erection of this National 
Gallery, the intention is that it should 
satisfy all the requirements that may arise 
during some centuries to come, as in 
the gallery of the Louvre at Paris, t 
attention must be paid to the superficies 
of wall, that it may comprise at least six 
times the space at > occupied by 
all the pictures in the National 7 
and those of the English schools in Mari- 
borough House. No one can appreciate 
more highly than I do the treasures in 
the National Gallery; but, at the same 
time, no one acquainted with the galleries 
of Paris, Florence, and Dresden, can deny ° 
that the National Gallery of England 
is very far from competing with any one 
of them, or co ing to the great- 
ness and wealth of the ~—— nation, in 
the same degree as the lery of the 
Louvre does with to the French 
nation. It is to be hoped that a Government 
which, by the support and assistance it has 
rendered to this new building, has recog- 
nised the great importance of such an 
institution, may endeavour, by making 
desirable purchases of pictures, as oppor- 
tunities arise (a subject to which I 

resently revert), to bring the collection 

y d s to that state of complete- 
ness which I shall indicate. It may, like- 
wise, surely be anticipated, from the 

blic spirit and patriotism to which the 

wena Gallery is already so remarkably 
indebted, that it will hereafter be consider- 
ably enlarged by presents and bequests ; 
ess, therefore, at the very outset, due 
attention be paid to these considerations, a 
similar dilemma as the present will pro- 
bably recur after a few generations—namely, 
an insufficiency of space—and many a 
patriotic ——- of valuable pictures may 
thus be deterred from — them to 
the National Gallery. pee. here- 
after of the arrangement and exhibition of 
pictures, I shall allege another important 
reason for not being sparing of space. 

As the large extent of surface-wall for 
the pictures requires a building of consider- 
able size, it is most desirable that the 
entrance-hall and staircase should not 
occupy such a disproportionate waste of 
room as in the present National Gallery. 

The apartment, for hanging the pictures 
must be numerous, and should vary in 
height as well as size ; small pictures lose 
extremely not only in a large, but likewise 
in too high a room ; and from this circum- 
stance they have the significant name of 
cabinet pictures. The rooms for large pic- 
tures should not be more spacious to 
allow the spectator to contemplate a mode- 
rate number from the distance which the 
artist’s intention prescribes. In n> Bed 


the arrangement of pictures, I 
other reasons for this. 

The decoration of the rooms must be 
simple, and its effect always subordinate to 
the pictures; rich and heavy eal orna- 
ments, in which gold is freely as in 
some of the saloons of the Louvre newly 
decorated in this manner, are especially 
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avoided. A white ground tone, 
tn tight ornaments, in clear, ey 
| eolours, such as Schinkel has employed in 
| the picture-galleries of the Royal py 
|, at Berlin, is especially recommended by the 
effect of lightness and elegance it imparts 


to the rooms. 


1V.—LIGHTING THE APARTMENTS. 


song the various modes of introducing 
light that from above is by far the most 
favourable for large pictures ; @ side light 
falls on the surface of the painting very 
unequally. This mode is, however, rarely 
employed 80 successfully as in the three 
large exhibition roomsof the Royal Academy 
in London. The lantern-skylight in the 
centre is either too high, when only a sub- 
dued, cellar-like light reaches the pictures, 
(as in the apartment hung with pictures 
of the old German school in the Pinacothek 
at Munich, where the fine touches of these 
works are quite lost); or the light falls 
upon a corner, so that the direct front view 
of the pictures suffers from reflexion, and it 
is necessary to seek a side view, which is 
always unfavourable from the consequently 
contracted appearance of the forms depicted. 
This is the case with many paintings in the 
large room of the new gallery of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. To ensure correctness, there- 
fore, ina matter of such importance, it would 
be advisable in the first instance, to build 
a slight wooden room of the size determined | 
on, to hang in it the pictures for trial, and | 
to shift them until a correct light is obtained. 
In the ease of small paintings, which 
are to be hung in small rooms, where the 
light reaches the end of the side walls in 
about equal strength, I should always prefer | 
rather a high side light ; and as painters | 
invariably select this light in the execution 
of such pictures, it must, I think, be the | 
most favourable one in which to view them. | 
I do not remember, for instance, to have | 
seen such pictures in a better light than 
the paintings hung next the two windows 
in the collection of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
A front light—the most unfavourable—is 
either to be entirely avoided or only intro- | 
duced with such pictures as have no claim to | 
general effect, and are of inferior importance. 


| 
] 








| 
V.—CONTROL OF THE GOVERNMENT OVER THE 
ERECTION OF THE BUILDING. 

To carry out the above arrangements 
satisfactorily and securely, it is indispensably | 
necessary that the architect entrusted with | 
the execution of the building should be | 
placed under the strict control of a Com- | 
mission, presided over by some nobleman of 
enlightened views on Art, and consisting of | 
a small number of artists and amateurs | 
(not leas than four, not exceeding six), | 
whose judgment and love of the Fine Arts | 
should admit of no question. Although | 
1 am far from asserting that there are | 
not architects in England, who in the | 
execution of a building keep its chief object | 
steadily in view, treating everything as sub- 
ordinate to this, yet experience shows that | 

re also architects who regard a 





ae for the exhibition of works of Art | 
merely as offering an opportunity to indulge | 


every kind of caprice—such as i 
oy : the erection 
of magnificent halls, in which works of Art 
are introduced only as a de 
ficing the principal object, o 
exhibition of Art under cir 
| most favourable for affordi j 
I ato ording enjoyment 
} “ instruction. It would be unjustifiable, 


i} Gallery he ote experience of the former 
HI “Pie vee 80 Important an fo 
| taking to the risk of such ne eer 


would it be if H.R. Prine 
‘ be if HRA. ce Al 
were to put himseif at the head of m4 
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Commission! The rare degree in which His 
Royal Highness combines, with his elevated 
station in society, not only an ardent love of 
the Fine Arts, but likewise a refined insight 
into their study, would afford the greatest 
assurance of the success of the undertaking, 


VL—ARRANGEMENT OF THE PICTURES. 


Whoever regards works of sculpture and 
painting as the result of an advanced state 
of civilisation among a highly gifted people 
—works intimately connected with all the 
circumstances of their national existence, 
religion, manners, geographical character- 
istics of country, climate, &c., and <—- 
cially regulated and conditioned by archi- 
tecture, for which they are calculated, and 
which serves to explain them—views a 
Musevm containing the varied productions 
of all ages and countries, in relation to 
the places from which the works it con- 
tains have been derived, somewhat as a 
botanist looks at a hothouse, in which are 
collected the vegetable products of remote 
countries and climates. A Museum is 
simply a means of rescuing works of Art 
from otherwise certain destruction, or of ex- 
hibiting to general view those which would 
otherwise be seen by few, if any persons, who 
feel a want for such enjoyments. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of those entrusted with the ar- 
rangement of Museums, to lessen as much as 
possible the contrast which must necessarily 
exist between works of Art in their original 
site, and in their position in a museum. But, 
to realise in some degree the impression 
produced by a temple, a church, a palace, or 
a cabinet, for which those works were 
originally intended, and where a certain 
general harmony reigned, such works alone 
(and in moderate number) ought to be 
collected in a room, which belong to the 
same period and school. This is the true 
eesthetical mode of proceeding ; but the dis- 
advantage incurred by removing the monu- 
ments of various nations and ages from their 
original locality, should at least be compen- 
sated in some degree, by the creation of an 
historical and scientific interest. This can 
only be accomplished by arranging the single 
groups of a similar character in chronological 
order, and according to the affinity of the 
Schools. In conformity with these principles, 
I have, in conjunction with my lamented 


|friend the celebrated architect Schinkel, 


the sculptor Rauch, and other gentlemen, 
forming a Commission under the presidency 
of the late minister, William Von Frumboldt, 
introduced this arrangement into the Picture 
Gallery of the Royal Museum of Berlin ; and 
I have had the satisfaction of receivin 
from various distinguished connoisseurs pon | 
artists of different nations, an expression of 
their approval of it. I mention these facts, 
not from any feeling of vanity, but only as 
os | may serve to advance my present views 
and suggestions. 

The justness of these views might per- 
haps be better shown, by contrasting them 
with well-known instances of the opposite 
| system,—that of mingling works of dif- 

ferent schools and periods, without regard to 
| System or method. With this view, I shall 
_ select some examples from three apartments 
in the celebrated galleries of Dresden, 
_ Florence, and Paris, in which it has been in- 
tended to pay especial honour to the pictures 
of the great Masters, by this ill-judged 
_ arrangement, in a spacious and well-lighted 
apartment. In Dresden, pictures from the 
| Satonntih to the eighteenth century have 
_ been hung in juxta-position, which belon 
especially to the Florentine, Roman, ee 

Lombard schools. Passing over many other 

unpleasi I will only cite the 

fact, that the famous Madonna di San Bisto, 





re 
of Raphael, from being placed besi 
large pictures by Correggio, distingasaes mr 
their splendid colouring and chi by 
loses all its brilliancy ; notwithstandine ar 
it is in reality painted with such daw’ 
and harmon. , that the pictures of (io 
excepting the St. Francisco, are ; 
in a still greater d e 4 
picture in loftiness of religious : 
and pure beauty of form yor Borer a 
ducing in comparison a worldly and — 
nered expression. In this way these, the 
highest features of the Roman and Lombard 
schools, instead of mutually borrowing and 
ag , anaes effect, by such imme- 
iate juxtaposition, are, on th 
materially injured by it. — 
In the second of the rooms I have 
mentioned, the famous ‘Tribune’ of Flor- 
ence, this confused arrangement of the 
pictures, comprises works from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, includi the 
various Italian schools, as well as ree ky 
and German. Among the pictures of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen. 
turies, there is an altar-piece, by Andrea 
Mantegna, and an ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ 
by Albrecht Durer, both works of high in- 
trinsic interestand meriting attentive study; 
but, placed as they are beside the celebrated 
‘Venus’ of Titian, an altar-piece by Andrea 
del Sarto, and other pictures, combining the 
— and — perfect artistic form, 
with a magic uty of colouring, they are 
thrown into the ade so as to be dither 
quite overlooked by even observant ama- 
teurs, or at most to attract a merely cursory 
glance. This fact I have had repeated op- 
portunities of witnessing, during my resi- 
dence at Florence. In the Salon Quarré of 
the Louvre, where, in addition to the mix- 
ture of schools which is found in the ‘Tri- 
bune,’ pictures are introduced of the Spanish 
and French schools, the impression is most 
distasteful, nay painful, to any one who 
seeks in works of Art something more than 
a mere passing amusement. Such admirable 
works as the ‘Coronation of the Virgin,’ by 
Angelico da Fiesole, a large altar-piece by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, the beautiful round pic 
ture by Pietro Perugino, from the collection 
of the King of the Netherlands, a large 
altar-piece by Fra Bartolommeo, nay even 
the celebrated ‘ Belle Jardiniére ’ of Raphael, 
appear in comparison with the other pic 
tures, apart from the pure religious spirit 
which pervades them, and merely with refer- 
ence to — —_— of a — 
and gaudy. e contrasts 0 in ab 
intellectual point of view, are still more harsh 
and offensive : to mention only one ex 
—close beside oe ‘ Belle — 
a picture by Terburg, representing & 
hie sealed offering money to a courtesan. 
Now, much as I admire the d 
talent of Terburg in his own sphere, a8 
everyone acquainted with my writings 0 
Art well knows, a picture by him appears to 
me very ill-placed in the immediate 
of a work, in which one of the most el 
ohpainst Calitiot ao —— 
sented the greatest pain : 
times, in the purest and noblest manner. 
must be lamentable to every true lover 
Art,” to witness this tasteless and capricio’s 
confusion, indicati 
chasm between the time in which these works 
were executed, and the present age, 


* This is the more striking, since in the new 


ment of the Picture Gallery in _ 
1851, in the other rooms, the princip 
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extremely in comparison 
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they have lost their significance and mean- 
ing ; but the anes im which ener y 
of judgment and arrangement are 

by the large mass of the sot-disant educa 
classes, as proofs of intellectual and artistic 
taste, and success, is characteristic only of 
the level to which the cultivation of Art is 
lowered, and the present e of criticism. 

Again, this manner of bringin papetiee 
the highest points of different schools and 
ages into one room, has another t objec- 
tion ; namely, that each school is exhibited 
to a great disadvantage, as is strikingly the 
case at Paris, in the pictures of the Spanish 
school in the long gallery of the Louvre, and 
in the Venetian school at Florence. 

To effect such an ar ement, with 
reference to periods and are so as at the 
same time to fulfil the demands*of the artist 
and connoisseur, and of the public, is at- 
tended with greater difficulties than might 
be imagined, and requires am’ aecurate’ 
acquaintance with the various’ stheols and 
their mutual relation, as likewise taste and 
the versatility of mind nece to assume 
by turns the point of view of thie’ artist, 
connoisseur, and of the » at’ large. 
There is no question that ‘two pal 
schools—the Italian and the Mlemish- 
German — which may generally be re- 
garded as representatives of the ideal and 
realistic tendencies, ought to be exhibited 
ree It is therefore natural that, 
when the apartments in which these two 
tendencies approximate, are in imme- 
diate contact (as in the Museum at Berlin), 
the transition in the earlier forms from one 
to the other is best effected by the pictures of 
the brothers Van Eyck and their school, and 
those of the early Venetian school ; since an 
Italian artist, Antonello da Messina, was a 
pupil of John Van Eyck, and establishing 

imselfat Venice, contributed much, not only 


to introduce the _— of oil-painting of 


the brothers Van Eyck, but to cultivate a 
realistic tendency which among all the 
Italian schools was most nearly allied to 
the Flemish. Lastly, it seems natural that 
the French and Spanish, as secondary 
schools, more or less influenced by the two 
former, and not attaining their perfection 
until the seventeenth century, should occupy 
a place among their later productions. 
he next point for consideration is the 
arrangement of each particular School. Now 
the Italian School, as I have remarked, 
presents so many points of difference in its 
separate branches—among which I will only 
mention here the Florentine, Umbrio- 
Roman, Lombard, and Venetian—that a 
separation ought likewise to be made bet ween 
these. There are two waysof effecting this : 
first, each School may be arranged in an un- 
interrupted series, from its commencement 
to its close—beginning, the Florentine, for 
instance, with Cimabue, in the thirteenth 
century, and terminating it with Zuccherelli, 
in the eighteenth; at the same time also 
arranging in each school the pictures chro- 
nologically, and thus introducing a second 
classification. But, in the second mode, the 
ictures of all the schools indiscriminately, 
longing to the same period, may be brought 
together ; thus in the fifteenth century the 
Masters of the Florentine school from Fiesole 
down to Domenico Ghirlandajo—in the Um- 
brian school, from Niccold Alunno to Pietro 
Perugino—in the Venetian, from Antonio 
Vivarini to Giovanni Bellini—will follow 
in succession. In the first system of 
arrangement the Schools form the connect- 
ing principle ; and in the second mode, the 
mo of the chief groups into which the 
whole Italian School is divided. 
__ Each of these modes of arrangement has 
its advantages and disadvantages ; in the 





first, the student of Art is enabled to 
follow each individual School in uninter- 
rupted succession from its commencement 
to its climax, and again through its decline 
and decay. But, on the other hand, this 
has one serious disadvantage, that it 
exhibits the most o styles in the 
rise and decay of the different Schools 
in immediate juxta- position, presenting 
an abrupt and unpleasing contrast. For 
instance, when the Tuscan School closes 
with so pleasing a master as Zuccherelli, 
and the Umbrian School begins with Alle- 
gretto da Fabriano, an artist who followed 
the undeveloped and conventional forms of 
Giotto, the’eye ‘is little prepared to appre- 
ciate the intrinste excellences of the latter. 
Such contrasts; of course, always recur 
where-one School passes over to another. A 
want' has’ beew generally felt by the public 
for'a standard for estimating the styles of Art 
of the fourteenth century ; and as these are 
by this arrangement forced continually upon 
the spectator, he thus aver much of the 
enjoyment of a picture-gallery. This mode 
of exhibition ieee too strictly to the 
standing-point of the connoisseur of the 
history of Art. 

When, on the other hand, according to 


the second mode of ment, the styles 
of all the Schools b ng to the same 
riod are brought br r, the spectator 


as the advantage ng able to pass 
over the entire comprised in the 
fourtéenth and fifteenth centuries, and to 
begin his examination with those of the 
sixteenth century, as the epoch of the 
highest perfection. But even the student, 
who enjoys a more extensive acquaintance 
with Art, finds a great compensation for not 
being able to follow each School uninter- 
ruptedly through all its stages, in having the 
opportunity of comparing with advantage, 
and at once, the contemporaneous styles of 
the various Schools Latapearyg, y the 
same degree of development. is system 
offers one important advantage to the 
student as well as amateur, that it never 
presents the abrupt contrasts we have cen- 
sured in the first mode ; whilst the transi- 
tions from one School to another within an 
epoch, and from one period to another, are 
rendered easy and natural—the former by 
following a rule of affinity, and the latter 
by that of chronological succession, from 
their origin through their growth, perfec- 
tion, pe and decay. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that this second system 
deserves the preference, and I have adopted 
it in a re-arrangement of the picture- 
gallery of the Museum at Berlin, in the 
year 1844; whereas in the year 1831, at 
the opening of the gallery, the arrange- 
ment was for the most part founded on 
the first system, through the influence of 
the celebrated investigator of Art, Fried- 
rich Von Rumohr. 

Much of course depends on the manner 
in which the second principle is carried out 
in detail. Reflection and experience have 
led me to the results which I here briefly 
state. If a chronological order is adhered 
to throughout as the chief principle of 
arrangement, this must frequently be subor- 
dinated in the details to the other principle 
to unite in one room only what is connected 
in point of spiritual conception and artistic 
value. It is precisely the greatest masters 
who, in their early works, belong to the 
corresponding period, but in their later ones, 
are in advance of their age, and contribute 
to found a new era. Thus the pictures of 
Raphael in his first manner are arom b 
the local character of the Umbrian schoo 
and form in a certain manner the finest 
examples of its tendencies: for this reason 





I have placed them in the Museum at 
Berlin beside the masters of the Umbrian 
school of the fifteenth century, the vicinity 
of which serves to explain_and illustrate 
their origin, and among which they stand 
out with the greatest splendour. On the 
contrary, when exhibited with the later 
pictures of Raphael and other masters of 
the sixteenth century, in which reigns a per- 
fectly free manner, aided by every artistic 
means of representation, these pictures of 
the Umbrian school necessarily lose in many 
respects. Other artists remain behind their 
time in talent and inclination; for example, 
that admirable master of the Umbrian 
school, Lo Spagna, who, although he sur- 
vived Raphael, always retained the early 
manner and religious irit of that master. 
Such masters must, therefore, take their 
place, without regard to date, with the 
painters of the fifteenth century. Those ac- 
quainted with the history of Art will 
in the adoption of this principle, the groun 
of classification of so many masters in the 
places where they will be found. And here, 
too, the distribution of s exercises an 
important influence. uch depends on 
whether this is so arranged as that the 
room assigned to the exhibition of the two 
rincipal schools—the Italian, and the 
Flemish, and Dutch—occupies an uninter- 
rupted line, as in the Berlin Museum, or 
are entirely separated by a story or other- 
wise. In the following observations I shall 
assume the last to be the case.* 


| 


THE SUPPLIANT. 


FROM THE GROUP BY H, WEEKES, A.R,A. 


Mvucs of modern sculpture offers a striking con- 
trast to the works of the ancients and to those 
of the medigval ages, in the sentiment they 
enunciate. The Greek afid Roman sculptors 
limited their ideas to the beauty of external 
forms, and to the representation of those pas- 
sions which we are apt to consider among the 
lowest of our’ nature. The sculptors of the 
Renaissance’ followed their example to 
a considerable extent, conibining with it, how- 
ever, in some of their worksja more elevated 
and @ purer moral feeling: Those of our own 
time’ have advanvedl still’ further the latter 
ualities : while’ bearing in’ mind that beauty of 
‘orm’ constitutes the highest charm of sculp- 
turé; so far as the eye is addressed, they 
rightly assume that it is capable of eliciting 
the best sympathies of the heart. 

It would be altogether superfluous to point 
out the various works which bear testi- 
mony to this assertion; we have one in Mr. 
Weekes'’s “Suppliant” that is sufficient for our 
purpose ; the sentiment of the group is a direct 
appeal to the holiest of moral virtues—Charity ; 
a mother pleading less for herself, perhaps, than 
her young child. Now it would fairly be pre- 
sumed that figures so circumstan should 

resent some outward appearance of distress, 
but if the sculptor had modelled his work frum 
thin, attenuated forms—the usual types of 
extreme misery—they would certainly appear 
with more force, but the group would be —-> 
and not, as it nowstands, one of great beauty. 

There is an ori ity in the treatment of 
this subject ney is not << ao on woe 

haps if the drapery n allowed par- 
tially to fall over the raised 1 to hide the 

dicular line now formed by that limb, 
and which looks somewhat stiff from its 
it would have been an ye ter Sind 6 
ing of the upper o 
figure with the rounded lines of the t 
is unexceptionable. The prevailing idea of 
the work, and the ral manner in which 
that idea is ied out, must ensure the 
sculpture many admirers. 





* To be continued. 
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DRESS—AS A FINE ART. | 


By Mas. MeRRiFi£LD. 


—_— 


PART IV.—THE DRESS. 


We shall consider the dress, by which we 
mean simply the upper garment worn | 
within doors, as consisting of three parts, | 
the sleeve, the body, and the skirt. | 
The sleeve has changed its form as | 
frequently as any of our habiliments ; 
sometimes it reached to the wrist, some- 
times to a short distance below the | 
shoulder. Sometimes it was tight to the | 
arm ; sometimes it fell in voluminous folds | 
to the hands; now it was widest at the | 
top, then widest at the bottom. To large | 
sleeves themselves there is no objection in | 
a pictorial point of view, rovided that 
their point of junction with the shoulder is | 
so conspicuous that they do not add to the | 
apparent width of the body in this part. | 
The lines of the sleeves should be flowing, 
and they are much more graceful when 
they are widest in the lower part, especially 
when so open as to display to advantage 
the beautiful form of the wrist and fore- 
arm. In this way they partake of the 


} 
| 
| 


which for so long a period enjoyed the 
favour of the ladies, presents the form of a 
cone reverted, and is obviously out of place 
in the human figure. When the large 
sleeve supported by canes or whalebones 
forms a continuous line with the shoulder, 
it gives an unnatural width to this part of 
the figure—an effect that is increased by 
the large collar which conceals the point 
where the sleeve meets the dress. Examples 
of the large open sleeve in its extreme 
character may be studied with most ad- 
vantage in the portraits of Vandyck. The 


LADY LUCY PERCY, AFTER VANDYCK. 


effect of these sleeves is fre uently improv 
by pend being lined with . different 1 
S sometimes by contrasting the rich silk 
. the outer sleeve with the thin gauze or 
v0 which forms the immediate covering of 
Yo arm. The figures in the woodcuts will 
rae the comparative gracefulness of two 
Kinds of large sleeves, namely, that which 
a tye at the top, and that which is 
- est i If the outline of the central 
ay our more modern group, which we 
= er a French work, were filled u 
might 4 k, * pereon ignorant of the fashion 
hate aoe the great width of the shoulders 
ulstaken it for the Farnese H 
is eeitbenas ercules 
anare a tight in the upper 
which ame my | * —_ 4. the wrist, 
e ‘ 
are extremely graceful, When the an 
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| confined below the elbow, which is some- 


times done for convenience, they resemble 
somewhat the elbow sleeves with wide 
ruffles which were so common in the time 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sleeves like those 
now worn in Greece, were fashionable in 





France in the tenth : 
about the beginning “of the mai 
century. They were also worn by J 
d’Albret, the mother of Henry IV" scat 


seen in the engravi , 
volume. wing at Pp. 3 of this 


GIGOT SLEEVES. 


A very elegant sleeve fitting nearly close 
at the shoulder, and becoming very full and 
long, till it falls in graceful folds almost to 
the feet, prevailed in England during the 
time of Henry V.,and VI. On the authority 
of Prof. Heideloff,* it is said to have existed 
also in Flanders in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and in France in the 
fifteenth century. In the examples of 


LADY—TEMP, HENRY V. 


continental costume, the tout ensemble i 
graceful, and especially the head-dress, while 
in England the elegant sleeve is accompanied 


* See Art-Journal for 1851, pp. 18, 57, and 92, 








with very short waists, and with the hideous 
horned head-dresses then fashionable. We 
engrave a specimen of this costume, which 
is copied from a highly-finished drawing in 
a manuscript of the time of Henry V., now 
— in the British Museum (Royal 

S., 15, D.3.) The effect of these sleeves 
much resembles that of the mantles of the 
present day, and from its wide flow is only 
adapted for full dress or out-of-door costume. 
The — — under these hes ones were 
generally tight.* At a much later period, 
the large sleeves were made of more 
moderate dimensions, both in | and 
width, and a full sleeve of fine lawn or 
muslin, fastened at the wrist with a band 
and edged with a lace ruffle, was 
worn beneath. This kind of sleeve has 
recently been again introduced into this 
country, but has given place to another 
form, in which the under sleeve of lace or 
muslin being of the same size as the upper, 
suffers the lower part of the arm to be 
visible. The effect of this sleeve, which is 
certainly becoming to a finely-formed arm, 
is analogous to that of the elbow sleeve, 
which, with its deep ruffles of point lace, is 
frequent on the portraits of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. : 

e slashed sleeve, criticised by Shaks- 
peare in the “Taming of the Shrew,” was 
sometimes very elegant, The form ™ 
which it ap in the accompanying 
figuret of the fifteenth century 18 pat 
ticularly graceful. Not so, however, 
lower part of the sleeve. vs ws ee 

In the preceding remarks We ! 
sidered the sleeve merely in @ picturesque 
point of view without reference to its con: 
venience or inconvenience. nar 

The length of the waist has always 

 honger and wile 
* however a longer and 
nap neanel and CA 
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a matter of caprice. Sometimes the girdle 
was placed nearly under the arms ; some- 
times it passed to the opposite extreme, and 
was suffered to fall upon the hips. Some- 


FROM BONNARD’S COSTUMES, 


times it was drawn tightly round the middle, 
when it seemed to cut the body almost in 
two like an hour glass. Judging from what 
we see, we should say that this is a feat 


SANCTA VICTORIA. 


which many ladies of the present time are 
endeavouring to achieve. The first and 
third cases are almost equally objectionable, 
because they distort the figure. The hip 
girdle, which is common in Greece (as shown 








as 


by our figures, ante pp. 42, 43) and oriental 
countries, prevailed also in England and 
France some centuries The miniatures 
of old manuscripts furnish us with examples 
of long-waisted dresses fitting closely to the 
person, sometimes stiffened like the modern 
stays, at others yielding to the figure. The 
waist of this kind of dress reached to the 
hips, where it was joined to the full petti- 
coat which was gathered round the to 
an extremely ungraceful fashion. The hip 
girdle, properly used, is however by no 
means inelegant. It is not at all n 
that it should coincide with the waist of 
the dress ; it should be merely looped or 
clasped loosely round the figure, and 
suffered to fall to its place, by its own 
weight. But to enable it to do so ina 
graceful manner, it is essential that the 
skirt of the dress should be so united with 
i no harsh lines of 
separation or sudden changes of curvature 
—as, for example when the skirt is set on 
in full plaits or gathers and spread over a 
hoop. We have before noticed that this 


the body, as to 


ANNE, COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD—VANDYCK. 


int was attended to by Rubens, by 
Vontedk, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by 


the modern Greeks. We refer also to the 
elegant figure in the last pa The most 
natural situation for the girdle, or point of 
junction of the body with the skirt, is some- 
where between the end of the breast bone 
and the last rib, as seen in front—a space of 
about three or four inches. Fashion may 
dictate the exact spot, but within this space 
it cannot be positively wrong. The effect is 
good when the whole space is filled with a 
wide sash folded round the waist, as in Sir 
C. Eastlake’s Greek Girl, or some of the 

ful portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
oe much more elegant is a sash of this 
description than the stiff line which charac- 
terises the upper part of the dress of Sancta 
Victoria.” The whale-bone or busk is 
absolutely necessary to keep the dress in its 
proper place. The resemblance in form be- 
tween the body of the dress of this figure 
and those now or recently in fashion cannot 


°F MB. ot the fifteenth century. The 

is Mlued tn i Champlin Figen work, ened 
“ et Charles Ducs d'Orléans, leurs influences sur 
les arts, la literature, et l’esprit de leur sitcle. 





| fail to arrest the attention of the reader. 
| Stiff though as it undoubtedly is, the whole 
| dress is superior to the modern in the 
| general flow of the lines uniting the body 
and skirt. 

Long skirts are more graceful than short 





FROM RUBENS’ “DESCENT FROM THE CROSS,” 


ones, and a train of moderate length adds 
to the elegance of a dress, but not to its 
convenience. Long dresses also add to the 
apparent height of a figure, and for this 
reason they are well adapted to short 
persons. For the same reason, waists of 
modera‘e length are more generally becom- 
ing than those that are very long, because 
the latter, by shortening the skirt of the 
dress, diminish the apparent height. 
| Besides the variation in length, the skirts 
of dresses have passed through every 
| gradation of fulness. At one time it was 
| the fashion to slope gradually from the 
_waist without gathers or plaits; then a 





a => 

«9 77 ", 
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WOMAN OF MAKRINITZA. 


little fulness was admitted at the back, 
then a little at the front also. The next 
step was to carry the fulness all round the 
waist. In the ful costume of the time of 
Vandyck, even in the more stiff and 
f dress delineated in the pictures of 
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, ited to the body | several times so as to lie flat to the figure, TH 
— slaita, -— the rt nes —_ of — — wenn 8 es E NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
gracefully, and | “ bus e.” is only necessal PORTLAND GA 
ei the dress s food in | these graceful figures, in which due regard sae. 
he feet. The lines | has been paid to the undulating lines of the , OT, 5 
+ Sebiing an graceful, and ‘figure, with a fashionable lady of the ae —— a of this Institut; 
that ce and Snare contrivance | present day, whose “ polka a or — the 1 oth oe Maidneaaiee on 
called a “bustle”—a near relation of the ever may be the name of . : article o being little more thane pont 
h d fardingale—was at that time | dress, is cut with violent and deep curves British Institut; month the 
Roget to enable it to spread itself over the |; deuce Gant and consequently much 
hey ww po or of uniting the skirt | “bustle” and prominent folds of the dress. | |. a eee of all the season : 
slit with M8 she dress is | Not satisfied with the bustle in the upper | tioms. The number of works is 410, of whi 
part of the skirt, some ladies of the present lenin. go aspiring productions are in 
odern Greeks. In the figure of the | day have returned to the old practice of of so ere are yet works in every genre 
a t from the nei hbourhood of Athens, | wearing hoops to make the dresses stand oy te. er indeed nap wrpaaeed, 
ante, p. 43) the pelisse is made without | out at the base. These are easily recog- | 44, "Arehbish a tion of His Grace 
thers-or plaits; the skirt, which hangs | nised in the street by the “swagging "—no Goan The ° ed ‘GrRowz 
‘ull round the knees, is “gored” or sloped | other term will exactly convey the idea— Presninaecseng ar representing this 
away till it fits the body at the waist. The | from side to side of the hoops, an effect pro lk a and all the near 
long under skirt isy.as we find from the | which is distinctly visible as the wearer - the ie oa ne 
figuseof the woman of Makrinitza, gathered | walks along. It is difficult to imagine York, the ‘Bishop of thane Ge of 
rar ae &e., &e., and these ater, 
ries are at once gnisabl 
— foree and spiri ble, but the work 
o. 7. ‘Gossips ata Well,’ 
In this small — wth. the light ‘ie by 
admirable than the minute finish with which 
every object is realised. The gossips are 
two boys, and besides the draw-well there 
is part of a cottage, the material all s0 
commonplace as to be devoid of interest 
but for colour and singularly nice painting, 

No. 16. ‘The Bernese Oberland, J, A. 
Hammerstey. The eye is here at onc 
attracted to the vast forms of the mountains 
which close the view notwithstanding the 
more pressing definition of nearer o 
The effects of sunshine are maintained with 

_—— much truth, and the unbroken breadth of 
THE HOOP—AFTER HOGARTH. = entire aa of view gives an extent and 

ness w j 

what there is so attractive in the fardingale | jeers and caricatures of less refined censors oaiae in ne ie ee The 
and hoop, that they should have prevailed | of the eccentricities of dress. They were | veiled is full of truth. partial 
in some form or other for so many years, | not recommended either by beauty of line No. 18. ‘At West Ham, Essex, T. C. 
and that they should have maintained their | or convenience, but by the tyrant Fashion, | Dippin. The subject is a simple agrou 

— 7 spite of the cutting though | and we owe some gratitude to George IV.| ment of village tenements with trees pt 
playful raillery of the “Spectator,” and the | who banished the last relics of this singular | sybordinate material ; it isagreeably painted. 
No. 20. ‘Sandpit, Hampstead,’ E. C. Wi- 
me’) tiaMs. This is a picturesque combination, 
e harmonious in colour,—quiet and pleasing 
in effect. Hampstead is a never failing 
resource, it abounds in pictorial pene 

No. 21. ‘A Bright Day,’ F. ULME 
This work instances how little, in skilful 
hands, will suffice to make a picture. The 
subject is no more than a section of common 
land traversed. by a footpath. The sky iss 
masterly essay, the whins and grass are 
made out with the most minute finish 
without any approach to hardness. __ 

No. 23.* An Incident in the Life of 
Luther, Frank Wrsrow. The oes 
this composition is that passage in the life 
of Luther which describes: him as having 
been found by his friend merge 
apparently lifeless. This occurred 
Luther was yet a monk. We therefore find 
him extended on the floor of his cell in the 
usual monastic habit, tended by his friend. 
The whole is presented under @ th 
direct and reflected light, a proposition 
extremely difficult of treatment. 

No. 28. ‘Hazy day—looking over Bar- 
mouth Water, N. Wales,’ A. GILBERT. This 
is a large picture full of the most ‘careful 
Shins elaboration. ba Ssregrount is part 

shion trom the .. + | ; closed by riverside trees, while te’ 
his time it eontiened to 2 hinogy wh a . nay in a hoop, after our satirical painter | affords - view of distant mountains. 
could imagine that there would “be rm J es and two figures from a desi by great point of the work is its description 
rp a to revive the hoop petticoat in | ules David, in “Le Moniteur de la Mode,” | hazy light, and this is broken and graduated 
e nineteenth century} We invite ox | . modern fashionable authority in dress. | on the mountains with a charming feeling, 
contrast the lines of the drs | *here can be no doubt which is the most | which realises nature at once to the eye. 
r Vand 1e drapery | graceful. The width of the should k is lofty and 
dyck, and those in | the ti ht wai e shoulders, and | The tone of the work is lofty : phen 
k costume, with that of | the ght waists of the latter, will not escape | and the power with which it 1s 
al | “he notice of our readers, fully equal to the professed theme. 
a _ 
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ually with the body 
ood a to the fullest extent by the 
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No. 33. ‘A Monk Instructing Others in 
‘ the Art of Illumination, D. W. Deane. 
There existed in all monasteries of any 
importance a writing or illumination room ; 
but we are here in an ordinary apartment, 
such as may be seen in any of the Italian 
monasteries. The figures are grouped at a 
table, seated, with the exception of the 
superior, who is standing: the work is un- 
affected, full of truth, and remarkable for 
very skilful painting. 

0. 36. ‘Sea Coast,’ Freperick UNDER- 
HILL, Perhaps this picture bad been better 
than it is had it been treated less in extenso, 
It presents two phases—sunshine on the 
one hand, and shade on the other, seemingly 
the re-appearance of the sun, with a shower 

ing off. It is a work of great power 
and truth ; but facility of manipulation 
seems to induce a neglect of perhaps the 

reatest beauty of shade—that is, depth. 
The breadth has the quality of distance and 
retirement, but we feel that the beached 
vessel is precipitated on the eye. 

No. 41. ‘ Portrait of Samuel Rogers, Esq.,’ 
SamvueL Lawrence. This portrait speaks at 
once to every one who has seen Mr. Rogers. 
The infirmities of age may be too strongly 
insisted on. The subject shuns the spec- 
tator, but yet is anxious to hear him. The 
colour is strikingly true, and the surface 
texture most happy in its reality. It is 
extremely careful in execution. 

No. 47. ‘ Katherine of Arragon and Anne 
Boleyn, W. Maw Eetey. This is the story 
of the game of cards, on which occasion 
Katherine took an opportunity of intimating 
to Anne, that she was awareof her ambitious 
views. The “rivals” are seated opposite to 
each other, there is a catholic priest and 
some ladies of the court present, and the 
king is entering the apartment. Some por- 
tions of the picture are executed with much 
fine feeling, as some of the draperies, and 
especially the king, but others perhaps are 
f waeg hard and the whole is deficient of 

epth. 

o. 55. ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ F. UNDERHILL. 
He is lying on a litter of straw discoursing 
with his bird, which is perehed upon his 
upraised knee. This is the most careful 
of all the figure-pictures we have ever seen 
by the painter, and we think the best. - 

No. 58. “The Hay Boat—Close of a 
Summer’s Day,’ AtFrep W. WI11.1aMs. 
The material here resembles the banks of 
the Thames. The river flows on the left, 
while on the right a screen of trees shades 
the water, and is placed in opposition to the 
evening sky. The picture is imbued with 
deep sentiment—that of the perfeet tran- 
quillity of a summer evening. The water 
and the reflections are exquisitely felt. 

No. 60. ‘A Girl at a Spring,’ E.J. Asser. 
A study simply realising ‘the title; the 
figure is brought forward with infinite 
sweetness of colour and expression. 

No. 61. ‘ Battle of Culloden,’ R. R. Mclan, 
A.R.S.A. A subject like this in any of its 
phases or caienden, resents greater diffi- 
culties than others of an i tive class. 
The spectator looks down the front of both 
formations at the instant that the English 
line is delivering its fire into the — 
maa of ~ ee ae aes sti 
rush on with target an ymore, nothin 
daunted. This is the e of the po 
position which, above all kent, is felt by 
the spectator for its intensely surpassing 
truth. In the immediate foreground a 
Highlander is rushing fiercely on the 
bayonets opposed to him; the movement 
and expression of this figure are beyond 
praise. 

No. 64. ‘Portrait of Major-General Sir 
W. Napier, .C.B,’ Gronct Weis. The 





figure is introduced in a loose wrapper and 
seated. The head is a remarkably fine study. 

No. 70. ‘ Morni N. Wales,’ Sipney 
Percy. The dispositions in this picture are 
most effective for the theme proposed. The 
nearer sections present a mountain 
whence, by gradations, arise masses of rock, 
until at length the higher and more distant 
peaks shoot up into the light of the morning 
sun. These dominant masses of limestone 
at once challenge the eye; indeed they are 
brought forward with the truth and nicety 
of a geological study, and contrast in sharp- 
ness with the tranquil breadth of the lower 
parts of the picture. 

No. 77. ‘Old Houses at Rotterdam,’ A. 
er a a ae re this artist is 
we to describe these picturesque 
old buildings. trae & 

No. 87. ‘A Domino, Marrnaew Woop. 
A lady attired according to the title: it isa 
small study, but graceful in character, and 
careful in execution. 

No. 88. ‘The One Thing Needful,’ H. 
Barravp. As the title shows, the subject 
is from the tenth chapter of Luke, “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art troubled about many 
things, but one thing is needful,” &e. Like 
many other subjects, this is one 
which, if not distinguished by transcendant 
excellence, suffers in comparison with other 
standard and memorable versions of the 
same subject. The work has many com- 
mendable points. 

No. 94. ‘Interior—Island of Capri,’ D. 
W. Deane. A study of an old woman 
seated, and at work ; it is decided in execu- 
tion, and harmonious in colour; and, we 
doubt not, faithful in deseription. 

No.97. ‘The Two Roses,’J. D. WinaFiELp. 
This composition shows a lady in the 
costume of the last century ; she is before 
a glass, observing how a rose becomes the 
front of her dress. It is a study of much 
sweetness and brilliancy. 

No. 99. ‘Blackberry Gatherers, E. J. 
Copsett. These are two rustic figures—a 
girl and a child, both admirably drawn and 
painted, and circumstanced amid a luxuri- 
ance of wild hedge-row vegetation. Every 
part of the picture is full of allusion to 


nature. 

No. 102. ‘ Nutting on the Welsh Hills.’ 
Srpney R. Percy. The manner in which 
this subject is dealt with shows that it is 
everywhere thoroughly understood, but yet 
the nearer sections are the most impressive 

es. Upon the y texture and its 

various stains, the broken relief of the fore- 

ound, and the pee tc mma the eye 
wells with infinite sati ion. 

No. 105. ‘The Coming Feast,’ WiLL1AM 
Durrietp. <A large fruit composition, 
painted with great power, and the most 
successful imitation of nature. It is 
impossible that anything can be more faith- 
fully copied than the fruit: the same may 
be said of a piece of rime 6 and a cup and 
cover. The composition is however carried 
up by a piece of drapery which has not the 
finish of the other parts: still the work is of 
rare excellence. 

No. 108. ‘ Borrowdale Scenery,’ J. Pee. 
This is rather a large picture ; presenting a 
simple daylight effect, with an agreea 
harmony of colour. The effort seems to be 
fidelity of local imitation, and this is 
successful, inasmuch as it looks like a verit- 
able locality. ; 

No. 114. ‘Leading Timber in the Morvain,’ 
E. Armitace, A close-wooded scene, with 
a banneau and team ready to receive a lead. 
The execution is in that free and sketchy 
manner iar to the French school : it is 
forcible in effect and beautiful in colour. 

No. 123. ‘ A Fresh Morning on the Dutch 





Coast,’ A. Montacusz. The material of the 
subject is gathered from one of the pictu- 
resque harbour mouths of the Low Countries, 
looking seaward. The breezy freshness of the 
scene is easily felt, but we cannot help think- 
ing the horizon too low. The perspective, 
both near and remote, requires revision. 
No. 126. ‘On the Mole, near te, 
Mrs. W. Otrver. An English pastoral of 
much sweetness and truth. 
a. 0. 129. ‘ Breaking the Ice,’ J. L. Brovrs. 
is composition presents two rustic a 
seated in a cart; the driver, a stalwart 


countryman, is — his first advance to 
a girl, who sits with downcast —- his 
side. The conception is i the 
me is at once understood. 

0. 133. ‘Olivia, F. Wynarp. This isa 
small study of a head, in the tiring and 
treatment of which is much elegance. The 
features and expressions are made out with 
extraordinary care. 

No. 135. ‘Venus attended by Cupids,’ 
F. Besson. This looks like a section of one 
of Boucher’s compositions. It is generally 
low in tone, but pleasing in colour. 


SECOND ROOM. 


No. 136. ‘Don Juan and Haidee,’ L. J. 
Pirrar. This is the scene in which Haidee is 
separated from Don Juan by her father, and 
the piratesseize Don Juan ; is, therefore, 
considerable movement in the picture. Juan 
is down, and Haidee is striving against her 
father, in whom, by the way, there is not 
enough of the pirate r. With all 
the merits that must be conceded to the 
work, it will be felt that the are not 
sufficiently relieved ; that is, all the material 
is precipitated to the foreground. 

o. 137. ‘A Scene in Warwickshire,’ 
W. E. Rotre. A river-side view, low in 
tone, but ssing the merit of being very 
like a veritable locality. 

No. 142. ‘On the Rocher at a. 
set,’ J. Tuorre. A small picture of brilliant 
effect. 

No. 144. ‘A Cacciatore of the Abruzzi,’ 
R. S. Lauper, R.S.A. He stands leaning 

inst a piece of the rock, which rises on 
the left of the picture ; he holds his fowling- 
piece in one d, and the result of his 
day’s sport, some wild ducks, lie at his feet. 
The picture is low in tone, but it isa 
production of great power; the treatment 
is decided, without any sign of faltering. 

No. 145. ‘ Leaving the Hay Fields on the 
Banks of the Thames,’ G. A. WitiaMs. 
A large picture treated with a powerful 
evening effect. The shaded and opposing 

of the picture are very felicitous, an 
not less is the flood of evening light, with 
its supporting accidents on the right. It is 
a great advance on antecedent works. 

No. 151. ‘ Boucher the celebrated Painter 
buying Cherries of the Beautiful Rosine,’ 
F. Besson. This is in the feeling of the 
French — i masterly in —— o- 
distinguis yy passages 0 i 
colour ; but in the figure of the painter 
there is no substance, no roundness. 

No. 152. ‘On the Sussex Coast,’ J. H. 
Det. A small picture, forced imto a high 
tone of brilli ; 

No. 158. ‘ Gleam of Sunshine,’ H. Brrr- 
ran Wiis. The scene is almost closed by 
trees, opening here and there to a play 
of light, the dispositions of which seem to 
have been carefully imitated from nature. 
In the nearest part of the work appears.a 
team of horses, prepared to draw off the 
recently felled timber. The animals are 
very accurately drawn, and are full of cha- 
racteristic truth. 

’ J. G. Mipvra- 


No. 165. ‘ The ecy, 
ton. The story is that of the prediction 
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which, in earlier life, and in the French 
ee it “ho should 
Josephine, to the effect-that “she siov © 
one day be greater than a queen, Sr ane 
outlive her dignity.” There ae en 
figures in the composition, Josephine, an 
attendant, and the sable sibyl. There is 
much elegance in the figure of Josephine j 
the head is a study of infinite sweetness ; 
the entire picture is forcible and pointedly 
sativa, 
ONO IT. ‘Llyn-y-Cwm Flynnon, North 
Wales,’ Soyer R. Percy. is a large 
ieture of Welsh lake and mountain scenery, 
of great variety and beauty. It has been 
admirably selected for variety of mass and 
line, and the colours of the nearer passages 
contrast forcibly with the grey mountains 
and lighter sky. As we frequently observe 
in the works of this artist, the effect is 
worked out with the sun above the field of 
view. It is a production of a very high 
order of excellence, and everywhere displays 
a masterly command of the means of realis- 
ing this class of natural phenomena. 

o. 191. ‘Gipsies’ Return,’ E. WILLIAMS, 
Sen, This picture is painted with two 
effects, that of firelight and moonlight, and 
thé successful manner in which these are 
dealt with reminds the spectator of the 
Dutch school. mt 

No. 194. ‘The Approaching Visitor,’ T. 
Eanu.. This composition shows a humble 
interior, tenanted only by two dogs, the 
attention of. the animals. being excited by 
the approaching step of an old man, whose 
shadow already appears on the open door. 
The dogs are animated and characteristic, 
and the narrative is clear and at once 
intelligible. 

No. 196. ‘Loiterers ata Spring, Be. 
Surrn. These are a girl and a boy, the 
latter sailing his boat with its paper sail 
in the limpid water of the fountain, while 
his sister stands holding her water jar, 
re itsevolutions. This isa work 
of much sweetness as well in the figures 
themselves as the supporting composition. 
It is the best production of the painter. 

No, ‘203. ‘ Hampstead eath from 
Nature,’ H. B. Gray. There is a good 
natural quality in this work, and the repre- 
sentation is much like the scenery round 
Hampstead. 

No, 220. ‘Nottingham from Wilford 
Hills,’ H. Dawsoy. This is a picture of 
much excellence, and in its combination of 
qualities rises far beyond every antecedent 
work of its author. It is an admirable 
work; bearing evidence everywhere of well 
directed thought and effective manipulation. 


THIRD ROOM. 


No. 239. ‘Late for the Ferry, J. W. 
Grass. This is an episode of the cavalier 
period. A mounted figure, which may be 
~ sme to represent Charles the First, 

guards and attendants, is waiting near 
the brink of a broad river the return of a 
ferry boat which is seen crossing. Of the 
party there is a lady, the officer commanding 
the escort, and apart are the troopers, the 
greater number of the party being yet on 
their horses. The horses are well ainted, 
and there is a Cuyp-like glow pleviding the 
whole which is productive of a most agreeably 
mellow harmony. 

No. 246, ‘A Coast Scene,’ CHariks 
Dukes. A ete | agroupment, consisting of 
mother and child and two elder children 
circumstanced on the sea-shore. The figures 
are extremely well drawn and throughout 
very carefully painted. The heads are life- 
_~— | hy paren ae colour. The work on 

isa 

need bah ben eg of much sweet- 
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No. 247. ‘A Study. from Nature in the 
Morvain,’- W. Armiracs. A passage « of 
close tree-scenery painted with much facility 
and breadth, it is somewhat cold in.colour, 
but what we should object torather than this 
is the flatness of the foliage masses. * 

No. 248. ‘ Winter,’ G. A. WILLIAMs. | A 
simple subject treated with: a captivating 
truth, insomuch as to place it far in advance 
of everything that-has hitherto been exhi- 
bited under this name. 

No. 252. ‘The Viaticum,’ D. W. Deavye. 
The story is made out partly within and 

rtly without a humble Italian dwelling. 
Where are within two figures, both women, 
one extended on a couch at the point of 
death, the other sits in attendance on her, 
and we see approaching the procession for 
the administration of extreme unction to the 
dying woman. The narrative is clear and 
the effect is forcible. 

No. 267. ‘The Terrace, Haddon Hall, 
Time of Charles ee aearvvee~) a 
is a composition of figures grouped under 
the when dene the steps. This artist deals 
felicitously with costumed assemblages of 
this kind. The picture is brilliant in colour, 
and most judicious in its dispositions. 

No. 269. ‘ River a North Wales,’ 
F. W. Hutme and H. Brirran WILLIs. 
This is a large picture, showing a section of 
the course of a river, dominated by cliffs 
and shaded by trees; on the whole an ex- 
tremely attractive combination. 

No. 276. ‘The Village Smithy—Waiting 
for the Fire,’ Atrrep Provis.- The still- 
life of this picture has never been excelled 
in any production, ancient or modern. In 
colour, in the management of the light, and 
in finish, the work cannot be su d. 

No. 278. ‘Margate Harbour,’ W. E. Bares. 
This is a small picture, unassuming in tone, 
but very like nature, and finished with much 
nicety. Of like quality is the work 279. 
‘St. Aubin’s Bay, Jersey, with Elizabeth 
Castle in the distance,’ by the same hand. 

No. 283. ‘Subiaco, Papal States,’ W. 
Outver. This is a very striking passage of 
scenery ; the town rises on the sides of a 
hill, which is again overtopped by the 
mountains among which it is embosomed. 
The picture is very highly elaborated. 

No, 292. ‘* *,. Frank Wysarp. This 
is a small half-length figure of a lady, en- 
gaged in reading. It is a graceful figure, 
accurately drawn, and nicely painted. 

No, 294. ‘ A Family Meeting, on the bank 
of the Thames,’ H. L. Rotrg. This is a com- 
position of fish, proposing, we presume, for 
its object, to show the variety of fish taken 
in the river. They are drawn and painted 
with an accuracy of description which 
cannot be su d. 

No. 302. ‘ Young Love, Witi1am Stems- 
LEY. A small composition with two figures 
a boy and a girl, the latter engaged in peel- 
ing turnips but yet responding favourably 
to the gallant advances of her companion. 
The picture is extremely faithful in all its 
details, and remarkably minute and effec- 
tive in finish. 

No. 311. ‘ At Houghton Conquest—Beds’ 
Braprorp Rupes. This looks averytruthful 
transcript from nature ; it shows a far ex- 
tending foreshortened row of beech trees, 
with a glimpse of distance, the whole very 
clearly rendered and with great nicety of 
touch. 

No. 315. ‘The Mountain Maid,’ Revpen 
Savers. . This is the best picture we have 
seen by this artist ; the head is well drawn 
— coloured. 

0. 325. ‘Snowdon —Weather cleari 
after a Storm,’ ALFRED A) WILLIAMs, "This 
is a large picture realising, icularly in 





the sky,’ the: effect siopitel ‘x the title. 








rr. 

It is a production of a very high order a, 
with the exception’ of 9 arty nu, and . 
outline, everywhere close in imitation of t 
MANO. 332. ‘Blackberry Gathe, 3 
No. Gatherers’ JoSupi} - 
an The ——- ia piées of-ru, -. ree 

nd, more care painted than an , 
we have seen exhibyted under this hin 

No. 337:‘ An Autumn Evening’ H. Barr. 
TaN WILLIS. A composition, with” cattle 
and water, and sedgy bottom in the fare. 
ground, partially closed by trees. It is a 
powerful picture, perhaps here and thera |} 
wanting depth and bere ost ENT 

In the Water Colour Department of the 
Exhibition there are two masterly chalk 
heads by Samuet Lawrence; one is a strik- 
ing likeness of Mr. Thackeray, the other ig 
a portrait of a lady ; there are other meri: 
torious works in this room by FArRiEss 
Hems.ey, Penxey, H. B. Wiis, and Miss 
E. A. Hawks ; some brilliant flower pic 
tures by Mrs. Durrrep, &. &. We hai 
much pleasure in learning that the sales of 
the day of the private view amounted to 
twelve hundred pounds. Ao 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


DR. JOHNSON IN THE ANTE-ROOM OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
E. M. Ward, A.R.A., Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 

Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 63 in. by 3 ft. 53 in. ; 

WE regard this picture, which was exhibited at 

the Royal Academy in 1845; as the work that 

brought the name of the artist prominently 

before the public, and laid the foundation of his 

subsequent success—a success no less universal 

than it is merited. 

The subject, though not strictly historical in 
all points, is so treated as to have an interest 
that identifies it with a fact of history. The 
Lord Chesterfield of a century back was, or as | 
sumed to be, the patron not only of men of 
letters, but of all who look to the affluent and 
powerful for encouragement: his doors were, 
consequently, ever besieged by suitors of all ranks 
and conditions. It must -havé been galling 
indeed to the stern and independent spirit of 
the great lexicographer, conscious too of his 
giant powers of intellect, to find himself unheeded 
among the motley group waiting SoS admitted 

peer. -« 








to the presence of the years, 
lord,” Johnson writes thus to the Earl, so 
informs us, “ seven years have now passed since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was 

from your door ; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, one word of encouragement, or 
one smile of favour. Such treatment I: did 
not expect, for J never had a patron before. 
The Doctor here alludes to his Dictionary—e 
work of almost Herculean labour, and which has 
associated his name with the English language 
wherever it is spoken. 

Mr. Ward has introduced ay the Suis oe 
room, a group of personages that so evidently 
describe themselves, as to render any exp 
unnecessary ; but, although Johnson does not 
occupy the principal place in the grouping, it is 
not difficult to identify him: his attention 1s 
directed to the lady of fashion who has just left 
a audience-chamber, — “er anie — 
with a mingled expression of pi con’ 
for the Doctor was not an ill-natured man; 
on exterior concealed a heart alive to the 
weaknesses and follies of humanity, but not in- 
sensible to its miseries. 

The point of the picture lies in the contrast 
exhibited by these two figures; the subordinate 
characters, each admirable in its way, are only of 
minor interest ; but the scene is altogether most 
felicitously and. dramatically composed into & 
highly interesting work, which Mr. Sharpe bas 
engravéd in a’style of no ordinary excellence: 
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The Moon's Changes. 


New Moon, 8th, 11h 57m morn.| Full Moon, 23rd, 3h 12m af’. 
First Quarcer, 16th, 4h 45m aft. | Last Quarter, 30th, 6b 51m morn. 








Archeol. Institute Meeting. [Artists. 
Private view of the Exhib. of British 
Low Sund. First Sund. aft. Laster. 
Pictures to be sent to the Royal Acad. 
Do. British Museum instit., 1753. 
Oxfd. and Camb. Terms beg. 
Society of Antiquaries Meeting. 
Archeological Association Meeting. 
Asiatic Society Meeting. 
Second Sunday after Caster. 
Institute of Brit. Architects Meeting. 
Institute of Civil Engineers Meeting. 
Graphic Society Conversazione. 
Society of British Artists inaugurated, 
Easter Term begi (1824. 
Asiatic Society Meeting. 
Third Sunday after Caster. 
Institute of Brit. Architects Meeting. 
Alphege. Institute of Civil Engineers 
Society of Arts Meeting. _ [Meeting. 
First Exhibit. of Works of Brit. Artists 
R. Inst. Meeting. [opened free, 1760. 
St. Gieorge. Asiatic Soc. Meeting. 
Fourth Sunday after Caster. 
St. félark. Princess Alice b., 1843. 
Art-Union General Meeting. 
Society of Arts Meeting. 
Soc. of Antiqu. Meeting. (Academy. 
Private view of the Exhib. of the Royal 
Annual Dinner at the Roy. Academy. 
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TUE GREAT MASTE 


Every great school of Art, and every eminent master that adorns it, have multitude | of originality that the world regards them as stars of 


of names associated with 
them that are not un- 
worthy of sharing their 
honours, because, though 
lower in the scale of merit, 
they have assisted in main- 
taining and extending the 
fame of their superiors. 
Like the rank and file of a 
victorious army, they helped 
to win the battle, and, if 
not entitled to wear the 
jewelled decorations that 
are the reward of those 
who planned the move- 
ments of the campaign and 
led the forces into action, 
the laurel leaf should, at 
age = offered them, It 
too frequently happens, 
heworen, that, dazlod by 
the brilliant exploits of the 
leaders, whether in arts or 
arms, we are apt to under- 
rate, or entirely to over- 
look, the deeds of their 
more humble followers, and 
thus we confine our lauda- 
tions within a much nar 
rower circle than justice 
demands. This total, or 
even comparative, neglect 
of worth especially applies 
to many works of the old 
painters ; we have often 
seen inferior pictures by 
artists of high reputation 
purchased at almost in- 
credible prices, while better 
works by men of lesser 
note have realised insigni- 
ficant sums, A portrait by 
Ferdinand Bol, for instance, 
would not excite half the 
= tion that another 
his master, Rembrand 
though it might exhibit “ 








No. XXI.—CORNELIUS BEGA. 
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much of the excellence of the latter, as : 
any but the most accomplished rete ter pe 
would one of Backereel’s historical com itions be 
deemed equal in pecuniary value to one o Vandyck's, 
though, when the artists were living, contempora- 
neously, the reputation of both was nearly on a 
The fact is, in apportioning the relative awards of 
honour, we are too much inclined to defer our judg. 
ment to the authority of great names whose fame 
overshadows the brightness of such as have not at- 
tained their lofty eminence in public estimation, 











The schools of the Low Countries during the 
| seventeenth century, then perhaps in their most 
| flourishing condition, had in them a host of clever 
| artists, with talent in all respects, except originality, 
| far little inferior to those with whose names we have 
become familiar. But it is because of this absence 


minor magnitude; in com- 
position, in colour, and as 
manipulators, they may take 
rank with those of the 
highest degree, but their 
ideas they owe to others, 
and therefore are clearly 
unentitled to the honours 
rightfully belonging to 
genius, which is only 
another term for original 
thought. “Masters,” says 
M. Charles Blanc, “who 
imitate no one, have them- 
selves a host of imitators.” 
We see this even among 
ourselves; a painter who | 
strikes intoanew and un | 
trodden path, provided it 
leads to popular favour, is 
certain of having a train of 
followers more or less nu- | 
merous, according to the | 
difficulties that beset their | 
progress. Some of these | 
perchance may overtake, | 
ibly outstrip, their 
eader, but the majority 
are tolerably certain of 
never reaching the goal of 

expectation, where 
‘*Fame on her throne of majesty 

doth sit, x 

To crown the victor. 
We would hold out no illu- 
sive rg ey om to 
oO artists to me 
se pesmnentaliate in their 
profession ; yet we are al- 
ways pleased to see that 
their thoughts are their 
own, and not borrowed 
from others; they thus 
stand a far better chance of 


ining attention, end very 
frequently, if pursuing an 








THE RUSTIC COUPLE. 
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thoughts are now leading us astray from the 
country which called them forth ; it is time we 
returned to it. 

Cornelius Bega was born in Haerlem about 
1620, a period when Art in Holland had almost, 
if not quite, reached its zenith. He must have 
inherited a taste for it, for his father was a wood- 
engraver, named Begeyn, and his mother is said 
to have been a daughter of an excellent historical 
painter, Cornelius Cornelisz, better known by 
the name of Van Haerlem. Houbraken, the 
historian of the Dutch painters, says that young 
Begeyn changed his name for that of Bega, 
because his father, on account of certain 
larities of conduct, had driven him from 





the highest order in every quality, except that 
mens divinior which seems to belong exclusively 
to the Italian schools. Nor is painting the only 
art for which the Dutch and Flemings have 
evinced a more than usual degree of aptitude ; 
engraving has been practised by them with great 
success; sculpture, in its most elevated character, 
is, it is true, almost unknown to them ; but in 
ornamental works, whether of wood or stone, 
they have had few rivals ; their ancient dwelling- 
houses and civic halls abound with examples of 
this description of Art, distinguished by un- 
questionable taste in design, and by the most 
skilful, elaborate, and delicate execution. A 
people by and for whom such works are t 
are certainly not amenable to the charge that 
has frequently been brought against them, even 








| home and disowned him. Descamps, however, 


who wrote after Houbraken, denies the state- 
ment of Begu’s misconduct, and attributes his 
change of name to a desire on the part of the 
father that he should do so, though no reason is 
assigned for a wish that appears contrary to the 
ordinary feelings of nature, unless it were 
prompted by some especial motive. 

It has just been stated that about the time of 
Bega's birth, and, it may be added, till the 
period of his death, the Dutch and Flemish 
schools were in their most flourishing state; a 
few of the foremost names that then upheld 
their reputation will suffice to prove the assertion. 
We take them as they occur to our recollection : 


THE DANCE IN THE ALEHOUSE. 


had they done nothing to advance the p 
of science and literature, which the records of 
their bibliopolists prove they have. All nations 
are not alike endowed with the same gifts, but 
there are none that have attained civilisation that 
have not contributed something towards human 
happiness. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of our 
readers how constantly we have had occasion to 
complain of the scantiness of material that the 
lives of many artists, even of high repute, furnish 
to the biographer. Neither Houbraken nor 
Descamps relates anything concerning Bega that 
throws a light upon his career, but that he 
entered the studio of Adrian Van Ostade, and 
became one of his most distinguished scholars, 
having for his associates there the brother of his 


Van Oort, Breughel, Willaerts, Snyders, the 
ounger Teniers, Jordaens, Rubens, Vandyck, 
ynants, Peter Molyn, Rembrandt, Ostade, 

Cuyp, Hobbima, Ruysdael, Berghem, &c. &c. | 

It has been too much the custom with ourselves, || 

and with some of their neighbours on the conti- 

nent, to stigmatise the inhabitants of the Low 

Countries as a dull plodding race, wholly ab- 

sorbed in mercantile pursui 

Sen Os nation, unless it be Italy, to pro- 

duce a list of painters, flourishing within half a 





its, but we would 


above, and which, moreover, might be easily 
augmented. History, genre, landscape, por- 








century of time, in every way comparable to the | 
| 


traiture, have here their representatives, and of 


master, Isaac Ostade, Anthony Goebauw, Michael 
de Musscher, and Cornelius Dusart. Houbraken, 
however, mentions the circumstances of his 
death, which, if truly related, offer a strong con- 
trast to the alleged improprieties of his early 
life. Holland, in the year 1644, was visited by 
that terrible calamity the plague, and a youn 
female, to whom the artist was much attached, 
fell sick with the disease, and was abandoned, 
through fear of the contagion, by all her rela 
tives and friends, Bega only excepted, who con- 
tinued to the last the most assiduous attentions 
to her, and became the victim of his fidelity, 
dying a few days only after her towards whom 
he had shown such true devotedness. This 
event occurred in his forty-fourth year.* 


* To be continued. 
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AN ARTIST’S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 





PASSES OF THE ALPS —No. I. 

From various causes, the costumes of the 
cantons are fast disappearing ; where they 
are still to be met with, they retain all the 
distinctive features which at any time they 

ssessed. It is not that the women of 
— have adopted the short kilt-like petti- 
coat of the women of Freyburg in exchange 
for a bit of their own butterfly caps, but 
that cap and petticoat are being aban- 
doned altugether for a Swiss interpretation 
of the French mode of dress. A rustic 
beauty at Meyringen, in her white shirt- 
front and sleeves, slightly braced to her 
figure by a black velvet boddice and 
shoulder-straps, was content to yield the 
palm to a rival on the Wengern Alp for 
no better reason than that she was dressed 
a la Frangaise, and wore gigot sleeves. I 
had the want of taste to prefer the velvet 
and white linen to the mousseline de laine. 
There will be now and then wert people 
who adhere to the ancestral costume, and 
very quaint some of it is. There is a light- 
ness and even elegance in the stiff black 
net of the winged cap of the Bernese ; but 
what shall we say to the cavalry helmet of 
the women of Vevay?* And then it often 
happens that while they retain the head- 
dress of the canton, they abandon the 
boddice and skirt which belonged to it ; the 
national boddice frequently extends no 
lower than the shoulder bones, and is very 
ungracefully dragged about by a ponderous 
petticoat of rude materials, suggestive of 
any idea rather than that of a mountain 
sylph, so that matters are thus occasionally 
improved by a little innovation. 

Nor must we forget the sin one- 
legged stool strapped to the loins of the 
cowherd, and all the dairy paraphernalia 
packed in a perpendicular basket, which 
give interest to the details of home scenery. 
The waggons exceed in size—perhaps I 
should rather say, weight—any I ever met 
with, from the solidity of the frame-work 
and wheels. When loaded they are regu- 
larly thatched and then covered with sail 
cloth ; the lighter carts are not often met 
with on the roads. 

The boats on the lakes are not generally 
picturesque nor are they numerous, and 
though many will perhaps see the Jatteen 
sail for the first time on the Lake of Geneva, 
at least I never saw it elsewhere in Switzer- 
land ; upon the whole we must put down 
Swiss navigation as rude, but not picturesque. 

There is a well-founded distaste for a too 
prominent display of national costume in 
the figures introduced as mere accessories 
to a landscape ; still some diversity of dress 
in diversity of scenery is absolutely neces- 
sary: for over and above the fact that there 
would be a visible difference, it adds im- 
mensely to the variety of a painter's works, 
few things in the long catalogue of manner- 
isms being more offensive than the same 
eternal scarecrow of a figure doing duty for 
humanity in all parts of the globe. There 
are certain features of costume quite as 
apparent to the most superficial observer 
as are the variations of herbage, of buildings, 
or boats, or carts, or anything else, ever 
under the influence of climate or locality, 
and so much, at least, must be insisted on. 
You may see a broad-brimmed hat on the 
head of a Swise as you do on a native of the 
Abruzzi ; but you would never see a Swiss 
hat of the sunburnt hue of those we meet 


* The woodcut represents a up collecting the 
blossom and young leaves of the lime tree, from which 
the Swiss make an infusion of medicinal properties. 





at Subiaco, any more than you would find 
the fair, ruddy face of the Swiss under the 
tawny felt of the Roman ; and soall through 
the figure. I have seen ts from the 
Pontine Marshes lounging in the market- 
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place at Terracina, whose hat, face, and 
sunburnt chest were all of one colour ; but 
you would never see this at Berne—no, nor 
at Duomo d’Ossola. Even the Piedmontese 
and Savoyards form but a connecting link 
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PEASANTS OF VEVAY. 


between the scorched and half-dressed native 
of central and lower Italy, and the inha- 
bitants of less sunny regions, who find the 
necessity of a closer fitting costume, and 


The geological division of the mountains 
is in favour of the views from the north 
side of the Alps, from the greater perceptible 
succession of altitudes. After passing hills 








require considerably more of it. not higher than those in the neighbourhood 





CHALET AT MEYRINGEN. 


of Baden, and many in parts of Bavaria, | 6000 feet in height ; there is then a second 
when you enter the cantons of Berne, Frey- | range reaching from the Lake of Geneva to 
burg, Lucerne, and St. Gall, you come to a | that of the “ Four Cantons,” the Lake of 
chain of mountains varying from 5000 to | Lucerne. The third and grandest range, 
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i ing all the well-known peaks covered 
ary See snows, the Grosshorn, Jungfrau, 
Monk, and Finster-Aar-horn, commences 
with Mont Blane, and stretches far away 
by the St. Gothard into the Grisons, so that 
the highest range of all forms the boundary 
between Switzerland and Italy, once on the 
summit of which, your labours are at an end, 
and you commence an easy and unbroken 
descent till fairly in Lombardy.” It is in sur- 
mounting thismagnificent barrier that weare 
introduced to so much of what is pre-emi- 
nently beautiful and sublime in nature, and 
at the same time practicable in Art. The 
tours and excursions in Switzerland, how- 
ever, are rather among the second range of 
mountains, or over the inferior ones of the 
third, for the sake of the views they com- 
mand of the highest and most inaccessible 
of all, such as the Breven and Col de Balme, 
for the views of Mont Blane : the Furca and 
Faulhorn, and the Righi, for the Bernese 
Oberland. But while these may enable us 
to form a more just appreciation of the | 
immense altitude of the mountains we can- | 
not climb, may expand the imagination, | 
may open our ‘hearts to new impressions, | 
and lead us on “ from Nature up to Nature’s | 
God,” create within us 





“ A sense, a feeling, that we cannot lose— 
A something that informs us ‘tis an hour 
Whence we may date henceforward and for ever ;” t | 
and, therefore, before and above all, the ex- 
cursions we should seek, they are not so 
applicable to the sketcher’s purpose as many, 
in these respects, so inferior to them ; for | 
it isa fact that, after a certain appreciable | 
magnitude in any object is attained, our 
erceptive powers seem at fault ; indeed, 
in the measure of altitudes, science itsel! 
will fail. 
The form of any mountain materially 
affects its apparent height. Ben Lomond, | 
from Dumbarton, in Scotland, the first 
mountain I ever saw, is a mockery of one’s 
anticipations ; but as seen from Stirling 
Castle, where the form partakes more of 
the cone, it comes much nearer to oné’s 
preconceived ideas of a mountain. So in 
Switzerland, the Jungfrau, Monk, Finster- | 
Aar-horn, and others, whose forms are more | 
pyramidal, not only at once impress you 
with a conviction of their own great height, | 
but actually convey a notion of being far 
higher than Mont Blane, with its blunted | 
dome, It is by comparison of measurement 
only that, under such circumstances, we can 
comprehend a difference which is not per- | 
ceptable to the eye. Humboldt says that 
the ravines in the Andes are so deep that 
Vesuvius, or the Puy de Dome, might be 
sunk within them, and their summits would 
be invisible from the Sierra above.t This 
is a startling proposition, for Chimborazo 
is only 5355 feet higher than Mont Blanc, 
and is so surrounded with highlands, that 
the actual visible height of Mont Blane from 
the valley of Chamouni (11,532 feet) is 
greater than that of Chimborazo from the 
valley of Tapia (11,232 feet ;§) a difference 
not noticeable, of course, to the ordinary 
traveller, but showing how much the per- 
ceptible magnitude of any object depends 
Fon, Sdventitions circumstances ; still by 
age Peay enero we are able to form 
Yet T doult ws _ nature of the gulf. | 
added to the “ v r ren — ~ 
Swiss scene Alps at Daybreak,” or the | 
scene, cant. ii. of “ Jacqueline.” ; 
Rogers’ “ Poema” and jueline,” in | 
for sheer hei ht, th ee more particularly, | 
eight, the valley of Aosta and the | 





* Vide Migge's “ Switzerland.” 

+ Rogers’ “Italy.” 
t Vesuvius is 3700 

is 4920 above the sea 


§ Ebel's “Switzerland ” 





above the Mediterranean ; the Puy 
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Great St. Bernard, in the “Italy,” as an 
illustration to “ Marguerite of Tours,” which 
would convey a notion of mountains five 
thousand feet higher than those are, for they 
are all expressive of immense altitude and 
space, and for actual measurement we must 
depend upon the researches of the scientific. 

‘or the details of Alpine scenery, there- 
fore, some of the minor excursions answer 
the artist’s purpose better ; those mentioned 
in the last paper, for example, to which we 
may add the valley of Meyringen as ex- 
cellent head-quarters. I do not think the 
excursion to the Lake of Sarnen and the 
Melchthal from the north end at all repays 
one: the view from the top of the Brunig is 
easily reached, when it is better to return. 
But at the southern end of the valley are fine 
objects forstudy ; for,independently ofcapital 
chalets, waterfalls without names, and towers 
without histories (at least we were spared 
them), there are some rocky, wooded hills, 





about a village called Im-Hof, or Hof wh; 

I unfortunately crossed in the twilight. _ 
seem full of work, and from this part, takin 
the name of Hasli, the ascent of the Grin 


commences. It isa very eas 
eae early from Meyrin oar saa 
have plenty of time for the falls of the Aar 


and e Erlenbach at Handeck, sketchin 

in the rocky woods as you approach them, ] 
remember the landlord of the little inn had 
a taste for the Fine Arts. His Livre des 
Voyageurs was an album; and instead of 
exposing it to the tender mercies of the 
wicked wits, who amuse themselves by in- 
sulting those who have preceded them, he 
solicited our name fa a relief to your 
pee. which he judged by experience might 
over-excited in such scenes, by writing an 
ode, ormakingasketch. Of course,I ted 
the latter alternative, with which he was, 
or affected to be, so well pleased, as to decline 
any remuneration for my own and my guide’s 





THE BLOCKBERG,. 


refreshment. We read of such things in the 
lives of Morland, Wilson, and Hogarth,* 
but it is the first and only time such a chance 
of “paying my way” ever occurred to my- 
self; what with English pride and Swiss 
venality, however, not to mention the 


“rights of the case,” the bill was discharged | 
in the usual way. Nevertheless, all honour | 


to this rustic patron of the Fine Arts; “ may 


his chdlet never be less !” asthe Arab woud | 


have said. 
Leaving descriptions of particular scenes 


to others, I would only add, that passing | 
over the Grimsel, seeing the glaciers of the | 


Rhone en route, and crossing the Furca, all 
by way of mountaineering, you arrive at 
Hopital and Andermatt, on the St. Gothard 
roul : leavingthis for the present, you re- 











* Was not the 
clear offa score ? 
the door, with 


head on the re 


“* Queen’s Head” at Epsom painted to 
— it was a sign swinging froma post before 
= face on one side, and the back of the 


turn to Meyringen, by going to Wesen, and 
getting into the Meyenthal, with fine views 
of the “Susten Alp,” the “ Blockberg,” and 
other giants. The whole of this walk—and 
to the best of my recollection the whole, or 
nearly so, is only to be traversed on foot— 
abounds in those incidents which are at once 
sublime and picturesque. One particular 
ravine I have never forgotten ; the bottom 
of it was strewed with skeletons of trees, 
| which had been swept from the face of the 
| mountain by a hurricane: they must have 
been inaccesible where they lay, for the 

had escaped the woodman’s axe, and, wit 

| time, every trace of vegetable life had dis- 
| appeared frum them ; they were leafless— 
_ barkless,—mere white, bleached trunks, un- 
| buried by the underwood which elsewhere 
| would have overgrown them. It was not 
| without many misgivin that, from br vag ha 
| time, I followed my guide over gaps in the 
| el three young pine 





iffs, spanned by two or 
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with this scene of desolation, a 
ee feet below us, visible between 
them. I believe the name of that valley is 
Gadmen; the Gadmenthal and Muhlithal 
finally join the valley of Hasli, whence we 
started from Meyringen. I mention this 
ramble, as I have before done Lauter- 
brunnen and others, because I consider it 
essentially an artist’s ramble; so from 
Meyringen, by the valley of Reichenbach, 
to niaui, if it is not reversed from the 
Wengern Alp, and Grindelwald ; the Faul- 
horn is an excursion for the sake of the 
mountains you see from it. 2 

Again, to leave Chamouni, the Téte Noir 
is a better artist's pass than the Col de Balme : 
indeed, if you leave Chamouni early in the 
morning, you may pass a very profitable 
day between it and the inn on the Téte Noir. 
You are sure to find an opportunity of 
sending on a bag. And this brings me to 
speak of guides. In these days, we should 
no more content ourselves with Ebel’s 
catalogue of essentials for sketching, the 
“ portefeuille garni d’un style d’étain fondu, 
qui vaudrait mieux qu’un crayon, car la 
pointe n’en est pas sujette A se casser, et les 
traits ne s’en effacent pas aussi aisément,” 
so that “chaque soir on repasse avec la 
plume tous lestraits de l’esquisse, et on 
marque les ombres avee de l’encre de la 
Chine, ou du bistre, en ayant soin d’enlever 
avec le pinceau la couleur jaune et bleue 
des crayons et des pastels,” than we should 
think it necessary to arm ourselves in 
October, for a six days’ passage of the Alps, 
with Gray’s and Walpole’s outfit, of “ muffs, 
hoods, and masks of beaver, fur boots, 
and bear-skins.”* Our sketching equi- 
page is now very complete and very 
portable ; with not ing else to carry, an 
artist may easily put himself in first-rate 
marching order, and have in his hands and 
his pockets almost all the materials he would 
require for water-colour painting at home. 
But if in the easier routes he indulges in a 
desire of getting rid of his guide altogether, 
as a disagreeable impediment, wondering 
“what you can see there different from any 
where else,” or torturing you with fears of 
“being too late,” or “storms coming on,” he 
must contrive to get his knapsack forward 
by any other than his own shoulders ; how- 
ever light the materials, and however scanty 
the contents, it is an additional weight borne, 
just where it “ tells ” most inconveniently for 
the draughtsman. I forget how long a recruit 
requires to learn to carry his knapsack 
without feeling it, but much longer than we 
are likely to have an opportunity of prac- 
tising before it will be useless ; as, except 
in the mountains, I presume no one would 
attempt it. In Italy, the heat alone would 
make it insupportable ; a quarto block there 
becomes quite enough in a long day, with 
the absolutely necessary umbrella.t ~What- 
ever may be the “tricks upon travellers,” 
some of which we are sure to encounter in 
long rambles, I have never lost a single 
chattel from bag, or portmanteau, and I 
have sent them by day and night, by boat, 
cart, man and mule, and even unlocked, 
across a frontier; and this, at intervals, 
from the Rhine, through the heart of much- 
abused Calabria. No doubt this would be 
imprudent at the conclusion of a war, or 
even an insurrection, for then a bad spirit 

as been engendered and cast loose, to fare 
as best it may ;—happily, 1 have never had 
to encounter anything of the kind; and, 
though often compelled to resist extortion, 
Thave never met with anything approaching 
an attempt to plunder. So if you are dis- 





° Gray's Letters, ix. 
+ There is at last a frame so light and admirable, that 
even blocks, of large size, will be superseded. 


posed thoroughly to enjoy your day’s work, 
and still advance upon your route, where 
you possibly can dispense with a guide, send 
on your baggage to your sleeping-place, and 
follow it at leisure. At the same time, run 
no risks ; never undertake any across 
the snow alone ; about the valleys where are 
only rocks, and woods, and rivers, you can 
see your ~~ and your dangers, but do not 
go the length of half a mile upon the snow 
without a guide, In the summer, you might 
take any of the great Italian passes without 
fear; still, as you have frontiers to 
cross, and will probably have all your 
worldly goods to move at the same time, it 
will be convenient and as inexpensive as any 
other mode of travelling, to take a mule for 
your lu with its driver for a guide : 
the professional Swiss guides would not, of 
course, do this. There are, indeed, various 
regulations on this point in Switzerland, 
about which your hand-book will set you 
right ; but it is to be done, and easily. 

urray tells us “there are more than 
fifty passes over the Swiss portion of the 
Alpine chain alone.” But for the ordinary 
travelling into Italy we use either the 
Great St. Bernard, the Simplon, the St. 
Gothard, the Bernardino, or the Splugen ; 
and we for ever hear discussions as to 
which is most beautiful. Where all are so 
beautiful it really concerns us not to settle 
the question. Taking them in the order in 
which we have written them, i.e. from west 
to east, you have in crossing the Great St. 
Bernard—which, by the way, is not practi- 
cable for iages—a pretty ascent for 
some way from Martigny,t with all the 
interesting associations of Napoleon’s - 
sage, and the realities of the Hospice. But 
for the artist the city of Aosta, with many 
admirable remains of Roman architecture, 
the scenery all around it, and the whole 
journey afterwards through the valley by 
the Fort de Bard to Ivrea, is most interest- 
ing and prolific in materiel. 
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Burs_eM.—The sixth annual meeting of those 
interested in the Potteries School of Design, was 
held at Burslem on the 19th of January. The 
Earl of Carlisle took the chair, and was supported 
by a large number of gentlemen connected with 
the important trade of pottery in all its branches ; 
Mr. H. Cole, C.B., and Mr. Redgrave, R.A., of 
the Department of Practical Art, were also present. 
The report spoke of the efficiency of the schools at 
Stoke and Hanley, and of the good practical results 
of the instruction which the pupils had received. 
But the council had for some time been fully con- 
vinced that these establishments could’ not serve 
the district generally, nor satisfy its wishes. The 
Board of Trade, upon a careful consideration of the 
subject, has recommended the following plan, and 
engaged to support it with their accustomed libe- 
rality :—1l. For a superior school of design to be 
erected in the most eligible central situation that 
can be obtained. (It is intimated that this can be 
done at a cost of 2000/., or thereabouts, to be raised 
in shares of 10/. each). 2. This to be the head 
school for the entire Potteries and Newcastle, with 
the head masters, the first class pupils, a museum, 
library, models, paintings, exhibition lectures, 
public meetings, and every requisite for adding to 
its importance and utility. 3. For the support of 
this head school the Government propose to con- 
tinue the t of 6007. per annum. 4. The 
masters of this school to have the my of in- 
specting the other schools, and to render them 
every assistance in their power. 5. This head 
school being considered a Pottery and Newcastle 
School, to be governed by a general council repre- 





* To these we should add Mount Cenis, as the Sim- 
ion is falling to and the railways through 
rance will make the land journey less tedious—this 
will induce more travellers A visit Turin, a city for 
which I confess a great y. 
+ About an hour a half from Martigny, a fine 
bank of rock and stone-pine, instead of larch, worth 
Martiguy--- 
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Board of Trade will consider the elementary 
—— owe aoe a illo: their ce te . 
and en’ to e pri granted to schoo 
of that class. 

Batu.—The Bath Graphic Society held their 
third meeting for the season in February, but too 
late for our insertion in the March number of this 
Journal. It was, however, very successful and 
important to the Art-interests in that city, there 
being about three hundred visitors assembled to 
a the collection of pictures and drawings, 
w reflected credit on the energy of the com- 
mittee, and the generosity of the contributors. 
The post of honour on this occasion was assigned 
to Le Jeune’s picture, ‘‘ Confidence Reproved,”’ 
which was e ted at the Royal Academy last 
year, and was purchased by Mr. Maud, of Bath- 
ampton. It is a graceful composition, a /unette in 
form, represen’ our Saviour in the most endear- 
ing attributes of his incarnation—gentle, charitable, 
and inviting; to this the re of the “certain 
ruler”’ is strongly contrasted, both in action and 
the disposition of the draperies, which are more 
than usually well considered ; he is bow to the 
reproof to which he could not entirely yield, “for 
he was very rich.’”” The various secondary groups 


sentiment. Mr. — as ever, the kind friend 
of every Art-institution, lent four pictures from his 
—_ choice collection,—‘‘ The Lady in Waiting,” 
and ‘* Red Cap,”’ by Lance (the original, of which 
that in the Vernon Gallery isa duplicate) ; and the 
** Holy Well,” and “ Irish Piper,’”’ by F. Goodall, 
A.R.A. Mr. J. D. Harding also lent his aid to 
the “ cause,” and obliged the society by the 
loan of an exquisite drawing of ‘ Schaffhausen ;"’ 
we use the term in compliance with a custom which 
should have been long since obsolete in this sense, 
for it is a painting in the fullest sense of the word; 
abounding in the highest qualities of the texture 
of oil-painting, it has all the sweetness of tone and 
unequalled transparency of water-colour. It 
afforded a singular contrast to three early and 
highly interesting drawings by Turner, contributed 
by Mr. Hogarth. @f these a wood scene is replete 
with many of the charms of his later works, and 
has a chaste simplicity of tone which the advance 
of the art of water-colour making and using has in 
a measure sacrificed for more imposing, if some- 
times less desirable, qualities. large picture 
from the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1846, by 
Lee, and contributed by Messrs. Graves,—a corn- 
field,— was a very pleasing revival to those who 
have felt dissatisfied with his later works, Some 
excellent cabinet ures by wr er Pyne, 
Herring, Lance, Miss Moutrie, Duffield, Hard- 
wick, and others, were almost ecli in interest 
by the novelty of a picture of the Watteau school 
by a Flemish artist, Leys, of Antwerp, ‘‘ Le Petite 
aitresse ;”’ it is quite a bijou, and was universally 
admired. There was a good show of finished 
drawings and sketches by Cattermole, Fielding, 
Dewint, Holland, Rosenberg, Hardy, Keene, and 
others, with three sketches in oil of unusual inte- 
rest, the property of Mr. Sturmey,—‘‘ The unveil- 
ing of the Amorette,”’ by F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 
« —— at Nice,”’ by Ward, and “ Sterne with 
the Soubrette,”” by Frith, were well diversified by 
large contributions of works by the old masters, from 
the collections of the Marquis of Thomond, Sir W. 
Holburn, Messrs. Willson, Brown, Fletcher, Lamb, 
Wilkinson, other members, There was, as 
usual, a good display of gold and silver chasings, 
of Sévres china, with other attractions, which want 
of room must be our excuse for not partic 4 
BirnmMinGHamM.—A special meeting of the donors 
and subscribers to the Birmingham of Arts 
and the Government of Ornamental Art, 
was gered = & 2nd of em, wine wen a 
scheme w been prepared in conformity 
with the expressed dcteemlaalion of the Board of 
Trade, that schools receiving government aid in 
connection with the Department of Practical Art, 
should be rendered more self-supporting than 
heretofore. After some discussion among those 
present upon the recommendations contained in 
the proposed plan, it was unanimously agreed to. 





are admirably conceived, and full of grace and 
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suggested chiefly referred to the 


The alterations paid by pupils, and to the 


inorease of the fees 


prov , 

— find this rich nucleus of mineral 
—- th, whos extensive wee —— —_ s 

construction to com merc 
merry field for the advanee- 
Art-education. Mr. Hamerton, 
ember of the Society of British Artists, 
and now of the Nacional. Institute of Fine Arts, 
has been appointed by the Government to super- 
intend these schools; and from what we know of 
his artistic and acquirements, we have 
little doubt of the school prospering under his hands. 
Lezvs. — We remarked in our advertising 
columns of last month two notices emanating from 
the newly-established Academy of Arts at Leeds, 
and we are desirous of directing the attention of 
artists in the metropolis and elsewhere to this 
infant society. . Leeds is a place of great opulence, 
and there are.many wealthy.residents in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood ; a wide and not unpro- 
fitable field, we should consider, is there open for 


formerly 


the sale of good works of Art, which artists would | 


do wisely in looking after. Mr. W. 8. James, the 
secretary of the institution, will readily answer any 
communications that may be made to him on the 
subject. The first exhibition will be opened about 
the middle of May. 

Mancugstex.—The annual meeting of the 
Manchester School of Design was held on the 
28th of February. Our circumscribed space this 
month will not permit us to do more than notice 
the ey progress-of the school, which now 
numbers nearly 400 pupils, while four years since 
there were only 80 within the walls. The pecuniary 
state of the establishment is also thriving ; instead 
of a ¢onsiderable deficiency in its funds, as there 
was at the beginning of the last year, the close 
exhibits a decided ce in its favour. On the 
morning after this meeting, another took place to 
hear Messrs, H. Cole, U.B., and R. Redgrave, R.A:, 
of the Department of Practical Art, expound their 
views of elementary instruction. in Art. The 
attendance on this occasion was also large and 
influential. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE BATHERS. 
T. Stothard, R.A. Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 79 in. 

Tus.relationship which so many of Stothard’s 
pictures bear, in the attributes of colour, to those 
of Titian, is especially manifest in this small work, 
which ig remarkably rich in those full, glowing, 
unctuous tints, that distinguish the paintings of 
this great master of the Venetian School, 
combined with the delicate, graduating, or 
melting of tones into each other, in the most ex- 
quisite harmony, which constitutes so great a 
charm in the pictures by Titian. There is in it, 
8 nt disregard of the symme- 
trical beauty of the human form ; Stotharl, like 
his prototype, too frequently considered this as 
a feature of minor importance, compared with 
the other qualities of excellence which both 
— to attain. . 

@ composition of this picture is decided] 
Italian ; the scenery of the 4 vet is guna ; 
on the slope of the hill, which stretches down to 
the stream, rises a castle of classic architecture, 
standing in bold relief against a sky of deep 
purple, and a mountain of intense blue. The 
stream is supposed to wind its way between the 
wooded vities, and rushing, in falls, by the 
fragments of rock in the middle distance, it on 
& quiet, transparent pool, in which the nymphs 
are disporting. The distribution of light and 
— is admirably managed ; the eye is carried, 

rough the former, from the figures on the 
bank, upwards, to the extremity of the hanging 
curtain, to the castle, and the white clouds in the 
; the opposite side of the picture is in 
oe commencing at the distant hills, repeated 
© mass of trees beyond the waterfalis, and 
— Pee the right of the pool. The pic 
is, im itself, very dark, so much so indeed 


as to 
- yt - skill of the engraver to make out 
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Panis.—By the recently announced report of the 
Minister of the Department de [ Intérieur, it is 
decreed :—Ist. That a Universal Exposition of 
Agricultural Products and of Industr Art, shall 
be opened in Paris, at the Palace of Industry 
Carré de Marigny, on the Ist of May, 18565, an 
it shall be closed on the 30th September following : 
the productions of all nations are admissible. 2nd, 
The Quinquennial Exposition, which, according to 
the terms of the ordinance of the 4th of February, 
1839, should open on the Ist of May, 1854, shall be 
united to the Universal Exposition. 3rd. An 
ulterior decree will determine the conditions under 
which all articles shall be admitted, and the various 
kinds of productions eligible for admission. 4th. 
The Minister of the Interior is charged with the 
execution of these general decrees. This document 
is dated from the palace of the Tuileries, March 8, 
1853, and is signed, NAPOLEON. 

The French artists are busy, getting ready for 
the Salon which will open the Ist of May, and 
promises to be a very choice collection.—M. Gali- 
mard has just finished ten large figures, ordered by 
the prefect ; they are to be re-produced on glass by 
M. Lemna: of the Mans. Several rooms have been 
opened in the Louvre, under the title of ‘“ Musée des 
Souverains,”’ of which the Count of Vielcastel has 
been named conservateur.—M. de Nie. werkerke 
has executed a bust of the empress.—The Are de 
Triomphe de 1’Etoile will shortly be situated in the 
midst of an immense circular space, the houses all 
around it are to be taken down; the hippodrome and 
many elegant villas will also be sacrificed for this pur- 
pose.—The direction of the Beaux Arts is changed 
from the administration of the Minister of the Inte- 
tior, to the Minister d’Etat and the Maison Impe- 
riale, concentrating everything under one hand: it 
is uncertain how this will work.. M. Romieu will 
be much regretted by the artists here as director 
of Fine Arts. The new director will be M. F. 
Mercy, and M. Blanche, secretary, aided by 
others versed in the Fine Arts of the country.— 
M. Clerget is now on a journey of observation in 
on sent by the Central Committee of Indus- 
tria 





Art, to gain information on the best.way of | 


imitating the plans the English are carrying out, of 
public schools, museums, &c.—The Moniteur has 
published the ordonnance respecting the Salon ; 
it is the same as last year. The money received 
for admission, is to employed in purchasing 
paintings fur the gallery of the Luxembourg.—The 
progress of works for the Irish Exhibition is going 
on well.—The museum of the National Li y 
has received twenty magnificent antique vases as a 
present from Printe A. Torlonia: this nobleman, 
in 1835, caused many excavations to be made 
between Rome and Ciyita Vecchia ; the result has 
brought to light the necropolis of Agilla, one of 
the Lydian colonies in Italy. The tombs cut out 
of the rock, at a great depth, contained numerous 
antique vases, which are exceedingly interesting to 
us as ceramic productions of the ancients, The 
_ has presented a numerous collection to the 

ope for the Musée Gregorien: they are all of 

reat value in an artistic point of view.—In the 

épartement de l’Aube, Canton d’Alaigne, a 
woman working in a field has discovered an antique 
black vase covered with a bent tile (which itself 
was a portion of a larger vase), containing 300 
silver coins about the size of a franc piece, the 
dates of these coins vary between 509 and 47 B.c. : 
they are exceedingly curious and interesting. The 
names of Balbus, Licinius, Scribonia, Sabinus, 
Brutus, &c., may be seen on them.—The Académie 
des Beaux-Arts has elected M. Forster, engraver, 
vice-president: M. Heim, painter, vice-president 
for 1852, becomes president for 1853. 

Tue Hacue.—An exhibition of works of Art, 
paintings, sculpture, engravings, and architectural, 
is about to be opened at the Hague in the month of 
May. All foreigners are invited to contribute, and 
the works must be sent in, carriage paid, between 
the 15th and the 30th of April. M. J. K. De 
Jonge, the secretary, will answer any letters on the 
subject addressed to him at the Hague. 

Guent.—The triennial Exhibition of Modern 
= in, this city, will take place on the 14th of next 

> og The Royal Society for the encouragement 
of the Fine Arts, pursuing the example of the late 
Antwerp Exhibition, invites the living painters to 
ee cone rs oa works on the occasion. It 

entirely free from any cha whatever to 
the artists, the Royal Society estan vinen a sum of 
money for the purpose. Mr. Henry Mogford, who 


is the corresponding member of th jety i 
England, has undertaken n. ; om 
here, and artists exhibiting are assured that the’ 


Proposed conditions will be as fully carried out 
they were under his management in the late eahi. 





bition at Antwerp. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


ictures bel to iIber 
rince of and Pe iia 
Messrs. ie and Manson, at their 
March 12. With the exception of four 
stated that the whole of these pictures were 

served at the sale of Cardinal ‘s He 
his nephew their late owner. They were iy 
of the early Italian and German schools: 

mony of Sanwee ea ae ‘dilapi ifr 

ition, and the others, ger Ww : 

kind to attract. much attention aera a 
as curiosities of art, examples—yet not of the 





ForTY-SEVEN 


Bonaparte, 


it was 


pictures were sold at sums above one 
pounds ; one by Tiberio D'Assise, whom Vasari 
does not mention, but who is spoken of by 
Lanzi as a presumed pupil of Perugino, 
picture represented the “ Virgin and Child, with 
Angels, St. Francis, St. John the E 
John the Baptist, and Pope St. Leo;” the. 
are painted with great sweetness, and - 
tenderly, and the work being in fair conditi 
and from the hand of a rare master, 
399/.; the purchaser was Mr. Gruner for, 
as we understand, Prince Albert. The “other 
we have referred to was “The Adoration ol 
the Magi,” by Rubens, a noble composition 
greater refinement than we are accusta 
td see in thé pictures of this great Flemish 
painter ; it must have been glorious in colour in 
its younger days, and even now is’ brilliant; 
under the hands of a judicious restorer, it would 
doubtless regain much of its original lustre. The 
company in the sale-room evidently were of this 
opinion, for after some spirited bidding, it was |} 
knocked down for 1200/. to Mr. Bentley., It js © }} 
seldom, indeed, that such a specimen of is 
pencil comes into the market. ; dine 
The English school of painting still maintai 
its high posse, in public estimation indee 
we might say that it is ev ear advancing, to - 
ge by the prices which “ale pald pe 


i 


to the extent of some thousands of 
that he could not get them. And in further 
of vag ta oe ma we may instance a sale of 
water-colour drawings,.at Tidmin House, — 
near Shipston-on-Stour, Worcsetershise on the 
9th of March. The sale was effected by _— 
Cookes and Sons, of Warwick ; and although 
such a comparatively secluded place, it was 
attended by many of our principal Well-known 
buyers. The drawings, twenty-nine in number, 
realised the gross sum of 18397." The collection 
was especially rich in the works of Cattermole 
and F. Tayler. Of these by the former painter, 
his “Salvator Rosa in the Abruzzi” realised 145 
guineas ; “ Sacking the Monastery,” 105 guineas; 
“ Benvenuto Cellini defending the Castle of St. 
Angelo,” 54 guineas; “The Banquet of Baro 
Biorn,” 69 guineas; “ Henry VIII. in the Baron 
Chapél,” 54 guineas; “Almsgiving at the 
Conveut,” 60 guineas. F. Tayler’s “Too late far 
Church,” sold for 220 guineas; “ Baying the 
Stag,” 105 guineas ; “The Soldier's Halt,” and 
“The Cromwellian Trooper,” 58 guineds “each. 
“ Putney Bridge,” by Dewint, was purchased at 
60 geleate ; Absolon’s oe 3 Young Pretender 
with C bell of Lochiel,” 61 guineas ; 
“ Moniaaneiel 47 guineas; “A Storm at Sea,’ 
by Copley Fielding, 135, guineas; “Sheep, by 
T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A.;74 guineas; and “ Moun- 
= Rospery. Nay Cattle and eo in the 
oreground,” e same artist, guineas. 
The pradee! tas were Lord Willoughby de 
Brooke, A. Campbell, Esq., John Staunton, 
Esq., Messrs Gambart, Vokins, Grundy, &c. &e. 
A collection of water-colour drawings of t 
my school, formed by the late Mr. J.'8. 
works 


i 


En 

Wi was recently sold by Messrs. 
and Wilkinson. There were no large 
among them, but the-whole were 
at prices. The most important were two by 
Dewint, sold at 46/. each; a Cattermole, 351. 142.5 
and a cattle-piece by T. 8. Cooper, A-R.A., 46. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
IN DUBLIN. 





Tue subscribers to the Art-Journal will receive, 
with the present number, the First Part of an 
Il Catalogue of the Great Exhibition 
of Art-Industry to be opened in Dublin on 
Thursday the 12th of May. ; 

The subjects here engraved have been supplied 
to us by the manufacturers ; and, in due course, 
we expect to include in the collection a large 
proportion of the more prominent articles of 
Art-manufacture contained in the Exhibition. 

These illustrated sheets form a portion of the 

number of the Art-Journal, and are, 

therefore, free to its subscribers; when com- 
pleted, the whole will be bound into a volume, 
and be charged to non-subscribers ten shillings. 

The work will be issued in Dublin in Two 
Parts, each part to contain the portions that will 
be issued with two of the numbers of the Art 
Journal ; for binding these two parts appropriate 
covers are being pre 


We have made our readers aware that, although 
the leading object of the Great DusLin Exurst- 
rion has reference to Art-LypustRry, the buildi 
is to contain also a COLLECTION OF PICTURES, an 
that a wing has been arranged for the purpose 
of their proper placing. They will consist of 
the works of the leading artists,—not only of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, but of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland; and we have 
conclusive authority for the assertion that a 
more perfect assemblage of modern Art will 
never have been brought together at one time 
under one roof. First, the artists have re- 
sponded warmly and generously to the call that 
has been made: we are assured that nearly the 
whole of the Royal Academy are exerting them- 
selves to aid the secretary in his endeavours to 
a examples of their works: these have 

n obtained principally from collectors ; at 
the head of them is His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire (always foremost in eve’ 
work), who lends the “Bolton Abbey” of 
Landseer, and “Boy at the Gate,” of Collins: 
to enumerate the whole of those who contri- 
bute would be to occupy more space than we 
can spare ; suffice it, that a rare, and beautiful, 
and valuable gathering from the galleries and 
collections of will be transmitted to 
Dublin, for the enjoyment and instruction of 
the hundreds of thousands by whom the Exhi- 
bition will be visited. This is, indeed, apply- 
ing Art to its highest and best purposes: there 
can be no true pleasure that is not shared ; 
those who lend make others rich without dimi- 
nishing their own treasure; they increase the 
renown of the artists they have patronised, 
while becoming the most effective pot profitable 
of teachers. We earnestly hope that this an- 
nouncement will meet the eye ot collectors who 
have not yet heard of the arrangement, and thus 
augment the catalogue by the addition of other 
valuable specimens of Art. The offerings of pic- 
tures from the Continent were so numerous, that 
the committee have been compelled to limit the 
supply from this source to less than one half of 
the number tendered ; but the several schools 
of modern Europe will be worthily represented ; 
and we repeat our conviction that the collection 
will be THE BEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN BROUGHT 
TOGETHER AT ONE TIME UNDER ONE ROOF. 





7 by a ne oF 1 Se Anan now collect- 
ing in the magnificent building prepared for them 
in Dublin will be choice pay as extensive ; 
they will be contributed by the majority of the 
best British manufacturers,—those who acquired 
renown at the Great Exhibition of 1851; while 
arrangements have been entered into with the 
leading fabricants of Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and 
other cities of the continent, for such contribu- 
tions as cannot fail to uphold their fame. In the 
Art Journal we have chiefly to do with Art- 
manufacture ; but the public will be much inte- 
rested and benefited by the display of “utilities” 
—in machinery, agricultural instruments, philo- 
sophical apparatus, raw materials of all kinds: 
and especially the natural productions of 
Ireland—perhaps the most fertile country in 


-at -the- Great Exhibition-of 1 





Visitors to Iretanp.—In our number for 
May, we shall no doubt be able to announce the 
arrangement that will then have been entered 
into with a view to induce visitors from England 
and elsewhere to Ireland. . “Tourist Tickets” 
will be, of course, issued as usual ; but at rates 
even lower than they have been—and a vast 
accession of strangers will be naturally looked 
for. It is, indeed, taking this view of the 
scheme, chiefly, that we have been induced 
to tender our co-operation to the committee: 
we believe the true interests of both countries 
can be in no way so effectually advanced as by 
prometing intercourse between them i 
— in a word, acquainted. Our readers 

ill, perhaps, permit us to print here a passage 
from  Hawp-Booxs” we have been p i 
in order to aid the “movement” into Irelan 
we anticipate as certain to take place. 

‘* Those who require relaxation from labour, or 
may be advised to seek health under the influence 
of a mild climate, or search for sources of novel 
and rational amusement, or draw from change of 
scene a stimulus to wholesome excitement, or covet 
acquaintance with the charms of Nature, or wish 
to study a people full of original character—cannot 
La pr an excursion to any part of Europe that 
will afford a more ample recompense. 

** To the ENGLISH, therefore, a country in which 
they cannot fail to be deeply interested, holds out 
every temptation the traveller can need. A 
cordial and hearty welcome will be given at all 
times, and in all places, to the ‘STRANGER,’ who 
will journey in security, such as he can meet in no 
other portion of the globe. Ireland will, un- 
geet supply every means of enjoyment 

at may be obtained in any of the Conti 
kingdoms, and without calling for the sacrifices of 
money and comfort that will be exacted in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy.” : 
We merely add our conviction—based upon the 
experience of many years—that “FoR EVERY 
visitor, Jreland wi in @ new FRIEND.” 


Tae Bourprne is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion: we have pA supplied our readers 
with the leading architectural details ; and need 
only remark that a staff of competent and expe- 
rienced persons has been formed for the neces- 

arrangement of the articles contributed ; 
onl tor their due protection while in Ireland : 
that in London, Liverpool, and other ports, 
steam-boats have been chartered the for- 
warding of goods ; and also at Havre, Ostend, 
Hamburg, and elsewhere. We believe the 
wisest and most judicious plans have been 
decided upon in reference to all the particulars 
which concern the transmission, placing, and 
safety of the vast amount of property of which 
the committee will have c : the committee 
consists of twenty-four of the ing gentlemen 
and merchants of Dublin; and the two secre- 
taries, Messrs. Roney and Deane, have been for 
some time actively occupied on the Continent 
and in London in carrying out the several plans 
incident to the project. 

We therefore look upon the Great Dublin 
Exhibition as a sure success: it is the second 
attempt in Europe to form a great “ Inter- 
national” exhibition, to be followed no doubt 
by many others. 


And our earnest hope now is that among the 
visitors to Ireland will be Her Most Gracious 
Masesty and His Royrat Hicuyess Prince 
Apert: the Prince will there witness new 
evidence of the beneficial influence he has 
exercised over the Arts of his country ; another 
proof of the wisdom of that — developed 

51, of bringing 
together the works of various nations for the 
instruction of each and all. 


—— 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Nationa Gatiery.—In the House ot 
Commons, on the 8th of last month, Colonel 
Mure, the member for Renfrewshire, moved for 
the appointment of a select committee, to en- 
oo management of the National 

. The motion was agreed to after some 
little di in which Messrs. Ewart, Hume, 
J. Bell, and H. D. Seymour, Lord John Russell, 
Sir J. Strickland, and the Chancellor of the 
ae part, but without eliciting any 
already 





which we presume our readers are not 
t. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, however, in reply to an obser- 
vation from Mr. Hume, that “ government 
had not yet decided upon removing the National 
pen 4 Trafalgar Square, and would not do 
so, unless in the case of a strong expression of 
public opinion.” We do not quite understand 
this avowal on the of the right honourable 
ogee for we thought the matter had 
ery & settled, when the was 
purchased at i ; or, at least, there was 
@ tacit understanding among all parties, that it 
was fully intended to carry out the project 
which Mr. Disraeli stated to the House when he 
was in office. What exactly constitutes “a stro 
expression of public opinion,” in the case allu 
to, we are also at a loss to conceive ; if the out 
cry already made on all sides against the present 
location of the national pictures be not sufficient 
to establish such an expression, we know not 
what can be. Is the-swbject to be agitated as a 
political question, and are petitions for and 
against, to be poured into the House from all 
parts of the country? We trust such demon- 
strations will not be needed to carry conviction 
to the minds of honourable gentlemen of the 
necessity of such a change. But to show that 
the people are taking an interest in the matter, 
a fact was eommunicated to us the other dey, 
that certainly ised us. Ina certain borough, 
within a hundred miles of the metropolis, but 
at some distance from it, a pledge was exacted 
from the candidates at the last — election 
that, if returned to parliament, they would vote 
for retaining the ing where it now is. The 
reason assigned forsyceh a wish, being, that people 
coming to Londor to see sights, would not like 
the trouble of going so far as Kensington. This 
is a somewhat selfish view of the case, in our 
opinion. While writing on this subject, it will 
not be out of place to add, the daily papers have 
recently 8' that his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert and the Royal issioners for ar- 
ranging the commencement of the re 
new National Gallery, are in future to hold their 
meetings at Gore House, a wing of which has 
been fitted up for their reception, under the 
residency of the Prince Consort. Sir Charles 
an and Baron Marochetti, have been al 
professionally consulted by the Royal Commis 
sioners respecting the new buildi It would 
thus seem, that the acts of the Commission 
and the statement of Mr. Gladstone are a little 
at variance. 

Tue Keerer or THe National GaLLERy.— 
It is hardly necessary to contradict a statement 
that has appeared ina contemporary, to the 
effect, that Mr. Uwins has resigned the keeper- 
ship of the National Gallery. We should 
such an event as a public calamity, but it is one 
we are not likely to record, so long as the accom- 
plished artist and upright gentleman has health 
to discharge the onerous and important duties 
connected with the office. 

Tue Royat Acapemy.—We understand that 
the members of the Royal Academy are about 
to augment their numbers in both classes. This 
wiil be in conformity with the i we 
threw out some months since ; and, in fact, is 
absolutely necessary if they intend, as we believe 
they do, to have a certain number of engravers 
added to the higher rank. The engravers can- 
not be the sole additions, for there are several 
of the associate painters, &., who t, 
un nections, 8 advanced to the h 

3 and will not improbably be the 
case. It is not for us to offer an opinion as to 
the fittest gentlemen to be elected, either as 

icians or associates, although we have @ 
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strong feeling who ht to be: we shall be 
uite Baney¥ wait the result of the choice of 
the Academy, whose recent acts have, in general, 
shown so much liberality and discretion that 
there is little apprehension of its again moving 
direction. We = trust the honours 


intended to be meted out ill not be measured 
with too sparing a hand; they may take a wide 
without compromising the credit or the 





range 
tability of the academical body. 
"Ie! ievenetiom ro Enoravers.—It has been 
notified to us by the Minister of the Mexican 
vernment in this country, that the council of 
the National Academy of Mexico are desirous of 
meeting with an Engraver of talent to proceed 
to that country for the purpose of establishing 
himself as professor of his ~ oo eee 
there. The post offers great advantages, in every 
way, to a gentleman perfectly qualified to fill it ; 
the salary will be a liberal one, the duties by no 
means onerous, and every facility afforded for 
rendering the position of the professor one of 
comfort in the republic. As we are in possession 
of the terms on which the Mexican government 
are disposed to treat, we shall be happy to 
answer any personal applications that may be 
made to us at our office. 

Réunion pes Arts—An attempt has been 
made, chiefly by the instrumentality of Professor 
Kiallmark and Mr. Beale, to associate the sister 
arts of painting and music by monthly “even- 
ings,” at which artists, men of letters, and pro- 
fessors of music attend, and at which pictures, 
engravings, and works in eculpture are exhibited, 
and where music and song enliven and enlighten 
a most agreeable entertainment, The project 
was commenced in February ; spacious and very 
elegant rooms have been taken and properly 
furnished at 76, Harley-street, and the first 
assemblage was attended 4 Lanyon or 300 ladies 
and gentlemen, who must have greatly enjoyed 
the occasion, for there was a oo sprinkling 
of works of Art, and some of the most accom- 
plished musicians and singers gave the benefit 
of their talents to the new institution. We 
cordially hope the experiment may be successful ; 
| the project cannot fail to be useful; any plan 
that brings together, for enjoyment and instruc- 
tion, those whose “ busy hours” keep them too 
much out of general society, inust be pregnant 
of good. Artists more especially “ live laborious 
days,” too frequently in solitude; intercourse 
such as they covet is not easy of access ; refined 
pleasures in this country are usually dear, and 
demand restraints that cannot be readily ac- 
corded. In this “Institution” (if so we may 
term it) combining cheerful fellowship with 
many of the conveniences of a club (for there 
are reading rooms and déjedné comforts) those 
who work with mind and pencil, or pen, may 
obtain rational enjoyments at small cost, and 
society such as will be always not only pleasant, 
but instructive. Our thanks are due to Pro- 
fessor Kiallmark and Mr. Beale for the efforts 
they have made, and to the artists by whom 
they have been encouraged and supported. 

_ A Sratvg ror Mavenewen—ile. Theed has 
just finished a statue, of the heroic size, of 
Humphery Chetham, one of the earlier bene- 
factors of the town of Manchester. The work is 
executed in marble, the figure being attired in 
the costume of the seventeenth century; the 
pose is sedent, easy and natural, with a careful 
and effective composition of the draperies. The 
head is a fine study, and the features have re- 
ceived ample justice at the hands of the sculptor. 
In the same studio (12a, Henrietta-street, Caven. 
dish-square) we had an opportunity of seeing 
some relief compositions for the Houses of 
Parliament. The subjects of these are historical 
and personal incidents in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, modelled with very great care and 











Bunrorp’s Panorama oF GraNaDa.—This | 


| 
| 
last and reall is i i 
y great work of this indefatigable 
~— was opened to private view on the 18th 
| arch. The history of Granada is a romance, 
| and how highly coloured soever may be the con- 
meen we form of the place from history and 
legen ey are amply supported by this vi 
| of the place. The Toten its iedn, ck 


oe court of lions, the hall of the A 
C) 





Generalife Palace, have been long in name familiar 
to every reader of Spanish history, and the sites 
of these, with the exception of the last, from 
which the view is taken, are in their present 
condition placed under the eye of the spectator, 
with every remarkable locality and edifice in and 
around the city. The extent and varied surface 
of the plain or “ Vega,” bounded by the distant 
chain of mountains, is most minutely described ; 
this, indeed, is a beautiful feature of the work. 
We cannot too highly praise the manner of the 
painting ; it is everywhere worked out with 
natural colour, the gradations are charmingly 
maintained, and the atmospheric effects realised 
with the closest observation of nature. 

Water Cotours.—We believe we were the 
first to notice to the public, some years since, 
the silica colours introduced by Mr. Miller, of 
Long-acre, the superior brilliancy of which, as 
apparent in a picture, by Mr. E. Corbould, of 
“The Woman taken in Adultery,” attracted the 
attention of the Queen, and induced her to 
become the purchaser of it. Mr. Miller has sub- 
mitted to us for trial a box containing eight 
colours, exclusive of a white, with sundry 
camel-hair pencils; this he denominates the 
“ Practical Art Colour Box,” as it is intended for 
the use of the students at Marlborough House, 
and the other Government Schools of Design. 
It has had the unqualified approbation of Mr. 
Redgrave, R.A., and we can add, from our own 
experience, our testimony to the excellence of 
these materials ; its cheapness is among its chief 
recommendations. 

EstaBLisHMENT OF District ScHoots OF 
Practica Art IN THE MetropoLis.—The follow- 
ing announcement has just been issued by the 
Department of Practical Art. “Her Majesty's 
government having required that the premises 
in Somerset House now occupied by the School 
of Design should be forthwith given up for the 
use of public offices, and having instructed the 
Department of Practical Art to assist in estab- 
lishing schools of Art, and elementary drawing- 
classes, in connection with public schools in 
several districts throughout the metropolis, in 
order to supply the elementary instruction here- 
tofore given at Somerset House, notice is hereby 
given, that the Department of Practical Art, 
upon receiving requisitions from parochial and 
other authorities, will be prepared to aid in 
forming such District Schools of Art, and ele- 
mentary drawing-classes. A suitable room or 
rooms, with lighting and firing, will have to be 
provided by the local authorities, towards 
defraying the expenses of which certain fees 
received for instruction may be applied, and the 
Department will appoint, and guarantee the 
salary of, a suitable master, and assist in provid- 
ing a supply of copies, examples, models, &c., 
for the use of the students. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained at the offices, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall.” 

Museum oF ORNAMENTAL ART at Mari- 
BoroucH Hovse.—The numbers attending, &c., 
during the month of February, were as follows : 
—4286 persons on the public days, and ad- 
mitted free ; 967 persons on the students’ days, 
and admitted as students on the payment of 
sixpence each ; besides the registered students 
of the classes and schools. 

EX#rBition or CaBineT WorkK.—The following 
notice has also been recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art :—The Lords of the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council for Trade having had under 
their consideration the desirableness of making 





» with 
, nce 
unfinished palace of Charles V., and he | 


a collection of fine specimens of cabinet-work for 
| the information of students of schools of Art and 
| the public at large, have directed the De ent 
| of Practical Art to collect and publicly exhibit 
| Such specimens. As the —_ at Marlborough 
| House is now fully occupied by the museum and 
| special classes, permission has been obtained 
| from the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition 
| of 1851, to use such accommodations as may be 
afforded by Gore House, Kensington, where the 
| proposed Exhibition will accordingly take place 
jin the month of May nect. i 
| limited, it is intended to exhibit 
| of furniture which have been 


executed before 
the present century. Her Majesty the Queen 
has been graciously pleased to allow examples, 
from Windsor Castle, &., to be placed in the 








ss 


proposed Exhibition, and the ] 

mens has been liberally offered sok, —_ 

Possessors of cabinet-work willi to rote , 

my oe instruction in this branch of manufacture 
y lending specimens, are requested to intimate 

their intentions to the secretary of the 

ment of Art, Marlborough House, Pall aig 

London, on or before the 5th of April, The 

arrangements for the safe removal and return of 

hich may be lent to the 

ment, have been entrusted to Mr. John 

of Old Bond Street. Thisis the commencement 
of a project we have long since advocated, as a 
valuable medium of instruction in Art-many. 

facture. 

Royal Porcgiatn CoLLEctions—In order 
that the instruction which the public were de- 
riving from the inspection of the Queen’s por- 
celain at Marlborough House might not be 
interrupted, her j has been graciously 
 mgace to permit asecond series of specimens to 

made from the collections at Bockingham 
Palace, and exhibited at Marlborough House, 
This series is more numerous and varied, and in 
some respects, even finer than that recently re- 
moved. It consists chiefly of old Indian of the 
highest order, and of an extensive series of 
Sévres, illustrating the styles of different 
of that royal manufactory. Among them will 
be found a curious déjetinér-service, produced im- 
mediately after Napoleon's sat saggy to Egypt, 
in which the fitness of porcelain decoration is 
altogether sacrified to an affectation of forms and 
ornaments belonging to the age of the Pharaohs; 
also some SF fine jewelled cups, and a superb 
bowl of porcelain, which was executed 
expressly for Louis Seize. Lord Faversham has 
also sent to Marlborough House, some of his 
turquoise Sévres porcelain for public exhibition. 

Art-Union or Lonpon —We learned with 
some degree of surprise, that the council of the 
Art-Union of London, had rejected all the works 
of sculpture sent to them in competition for 
the premium of 1501, offered for a bas-relief 
illustrating some event in the military life of the 
late Duke of Wellington. We were quite ata 
loss to account for such wholesale rejection, 
knowing as we do, that there are many young 
sculptors of considerable talent who would have 
been glad to distinguish themselves in the way 
the society had thus marked out for them. 
Upon making inquiry, however, we found that 
out of eleven designs sent in, nine were not 
deemed of sufficient merit to be entitled to the 
prize, and the other two, both of which are 
good, were alto-rilievos, and, therefore, did not 
come within the stipulated terms. One of these 
two, representing the “ Entry of Wellington into 
Madrid,” by Mr. Jefferson, is exceedingly clever, 
the figures admirably grouped, and very spirited 
in their modelling. Sculptors, and i 
the younger ones, have uently complained 
in our hearing of the want of patronage, and, we 
believe, not without reason ; but they must cease 
to reiterate these complaints, if, when the oppor- 
tunity is afforded of distinguishing themselves, 
they fail to make the most of it, either through 
indifference to the instructions laid down, or 
from incompetency. 

Lecrures TO WorkInac Mey.—On the even- 
ing of Monday, the 14th, Professor Robert 
Hunt concluded his course of six lectures on 
the Practical Applications of Physical Science, 
delivered in the theatre of the Museum of 
Practical Science to working men. These leo- 
tures were most ne sme illustrated by 
experiments, and em a very 
oe of subjects, viewed in their special applica- 
tion to the uses of man. After the lecturer 
had concluded, one of the oe 

roposed, in a neat address, a vo thanks 
from the. men present to the Board of Trade, 
the director of the establishment, and to Hie 
lecturer, for enabling them, at so easy 4 rate, 
acquire so large an amount of knowledge 
they had done while listening to the lectures a 
Professor Robert Hunt. This was 
by the 500 men present with a d of enthu to 
siasm not often witnessed. We call an 
this for the purpose of impressing ae es 
classes, the necessity of att rod 
to the call for Industrial instruction pa 
been long rising loudly around us, Our ; 
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thirst for knowledge, and they have 
hitherto permitted to receive it by any of 
uncertain sources through which it might 
presented to them. The entire success of 

experiment—as proved by the fact that 

tickets have been issued for Professor Ramsay's 
course on Geology, and many hundreds of 
applications refused, as the theatre will not 
contain more than this number, must be con- 
vincing on the point that information is desired 
earnestly by our great Industrial population. 

Casts OF THE ASSYRIAN MARBLES FOR FRANCE. 
—It has been stated in public journals both in 
England and France, that the English govern- 
ment refused to permit the French government 
to have casts of the marbles in the British 
Museum. Not only was there no such refusal, 
but the casts have been all taken, and only await 
the arrangements of the French ambassador for 
their transmission to Paris. The collection is 
extensive: it has taken eighteen months to form 
it, and, of course, it will be forwarded to France 
free of all cost. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT InsTITUTION. 
—The anniversary dinner of this most excellent 
society is advertised to take place on the 16th 
of the present month, at Freemason’s Hall, when 
Earl Granville has consented to preside. We 
earnestly hope to see a goodly number of 
artists, their friends, and patrons, on this occa- 
sion, to support the noble chairman, and to aid 
in augmenting the funds of the institution. 

Frenca UnIversaL Exposition oF INDUSTRIAL 
Art.—The French government have come to 
the determination of holding their great Exposi- 
tion in the year 1855. Our readers will finda 
detailed report of the ministerial announcement 
under the head of our foreign intelligence, to 
which we would refer those interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. CatpER MarsHatt’s statue of Thomas 
Campbell, intended for erection in Westminster 
Abbey, is, we hear, still in the artist’s studio, for 
lack of funds to pay the fees demanded by the 
Dean and Chapter. This is scarcely a creditable 
matter to this body of ecclesiastics, and certainly 
those who have taken upon them to have the 
statue erected ought not to leave it where it 
now is, even if it entails a little extra expense 
upon them. 

THe HampsteaD ConvERSAZIONE.—The third 
of these agreeable réunions took place on the 
evening of March 16. Among the exhibited 
works were a few pictures and oil sketches of 
extraordinary beauty, as “Dort,” and “The 
Zuyder Zee,” by Stanfield, R.A. ; two exquisite 
oil sketches by F. Goodall, A.R.A.; some pic- 
tures of great natural truth by Dighton. Among 
the water-colour works were selections from the 
portfolios of E. A. Goodall and Jutsum, of extra- 
ordinary truth and variety, with interesting con- 
tributions of a few of the works of earlier 
members of the English water-colour school. 
There was also an attractive collection of photo- 
graphs by Elmore, descriptive of views and archi- 
tectural remains in Algeria. There remains but 
one more of these meetings to close the season. 

Tae Scurerures or Hiram Powers.—This 
distinguished American sculptor, in a letter 
addressed to a correspondent of the New York 
National Intelligencer, gives the following list of 
the works he has finished, or has still in hand: 
onl The Greek Slave,” “ Eve,” “Calhoun,” “ The 
Fisher Boy,” “California,” “La Penseroso,” and 
“ Washington.” He has executed five icas of 
“The Greek Slave,” and three of the “Fisher 
Boy,” and others are engaged: the statue o 
Washington is for the State of Louisiana. His 
busts are those of Messrs. Webster, Calhoun, 
Adam, Jackson, Marshall, Everett, Colonel W. C. 
Preston, Mr. J. S. Preston, Mac Duffie, Van Buren, 
Longworth, Judge Burnet, and other conspicuous 
Americans. In Florence, where he has resided 
for the last fifteen years, he has executed busts 
of the Grand Sedkemn the Princess Demidoff, 
&c. &c. and he is now at work on a marble statue 
emblematical of America; this is about half 
completed. Mr. Powers tells his friend that he 
has “ plenty to do.” 

Mr. Joun Bet is at present occupied in 
modelling a colossal statue of “Australia.” He is 
also at work upon the statue, in marble, of Sir 
Robert Walpole, for the Houses of Parliament. 
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Lares AND PENATES; oR, CILICIA AND ITS 
Governors. By W. Burcxuarp BARKER, 
M.R.A.S., Edited by W. F. Ainswortn, 
F.R.G.8., &c. &c. Published by Incram, 
Cooxg, & Co., don. 


Of those countries which stand in such mysterious 
relation with the history of the Christian religion, 
our information is extended day by day. Historical 
monuments that have been and silent for 
two thousand , now make their revelations at 
a time when are understood. Every school- 
pry a mere « the f= neyo and halts pee Cyrus 
urishing mentioned nghen 
asks “ Where are these cities now?” Even of 
some of the most important it is difficult to deter- 
mine the sites, and when these are sometimes 
eg ape to. amp to estimate their ex- 
tent. ee plains of the ancient Assyrian, 
Median, and Persian empires are , each a 
necropolis of cities, by a few shreds of monumental 
ruins to rescue a site from total oblivion, or indi- 
cate the burial-place of the habitations of men who 
might have known us or seen Semi- 
ramis, or —~ Alexander, or even Daniel the 
prophet. e have before us a book according to 
the subjoined title, that treats of a portion of 
Asia Minor to which has at all times attached an 


exciting interest. The work is divided into two 


, the former of which affords a history of 
ilicia, and of its capital, Tarsus or Tarshish, under 
its various fortunes, down to the present time ; and 
also, incidentally, much valuable and in i 
information about other historical localities. How 
pleasurably soever we might dwell upon the his- 
torical notes that relate to Cilicia, it is rather of 
the discovery of Art-remains by Mr. Barker in 1845 
(he having resided officially in that country during 
eight years) that we feel ourselves called upon to 
speak. The first specimens of these reliques that 
fell into the possession of the author, were pur- 
chased by him from an Armenian, who, when 
questioned as to the whereabouts of his discoveries, 
** pretended that he used to write magical words 
on pieces of paper, which he would throw up into 
the air, and then he would dig in those places 
where they fell!”’ But this modern magus was 
one day observed scratching up the earth on a hill 
side not far from the residence of Mr. Barker, who, 
on being informed of the fact, to the 
spot, and discovered the rich mine from which he 
has drawn all his collection. He thought at first 
that he had alighted upon the site of a Ceramicus, 
and that the mound might have been formed of the 
refuse of a figure-manufactory, but on further 
examination it is supposed that the remains are 
those of the Penates of the ancient Cilicians, and 
were by them broken and thrown away on their 
conversion to Christianity. The reasons for this 
conclusion are that none of the figures or casts 
seem to have been rejected on account of defective 
workmanship, that none of them appear fresh or 
new from the mould, but all seem to have been 
inted, as was the custom of the people and the 
time. The entire series, which is in the 
of the discoverer, are engraved in wood, and we 
are told that a head of Pan bears marks of having 
been set up in some place assigned to it, such asa 
wood, An incense-burner affords also indications 
of having been used in the worship of some house- 
hold idol, and which, having been consecrated to 
a false religion, was broken and cast away. The 
list of remains comprehends an extensive range of 
faith on the part of the people of Tarsus, since it 
contains deities of the Assyrian, Egyptian, Syrian, 
Grecian, and mythologies, which were 
probably rejected and cast in heaps without the 
city gates, perhaps under the influence of the 
preachin some of the apostolic missionaries 
during the first century of our Lord. The works 
are in terra-cotta, and they are not of a character 
to induce the supposition that they could have been 
set up in public temples; it rag C therefore, be pre- 
sumed that they were used in domestic /araria, or 
laces for private or family worship. Before these 
Sneed it was customary to burn incense and keep 
lamps burning, and to make offerings of wine, 
meat, fruit, &e., &c. The collection, which 
we have seen, exemplifies a high degree of 
artistic excellence in the originals, and a greatly 
inadequate skill on the part of the copyist an 
moulder, perhaps much in the same manner that 
we observe in the rough plaster copies of fine 
works that are sold by Italians in the streets. The 
ancients formed a clay mould upon a clay — 
but probably after executing the mould they 
it before forming the clay mould upon it; be that 
as it may, we can readily conceive the difficulties 
of dealing with a terra cotta mould for the produc- 
tion of a plastic figure to be afterwards baked, in 





some of them. As far as we can judge many of the 

nals were uctions of rare excellence, being 

of ex , and highly in treatment. 

e may ahead of P: another of Ceres, 

of much grandeur, an Isis, a Cy a head of Eros, 
of a basso a 





DiscoveRizs InN THE Ruins or NINEVEH AND 
BaBYLon. By Austen H. Layarp, M.P. 
Published by J. Murray, London. 


It is very frequently a matter of siacere regret with 
us, that the on which we consider it n 
to conduct the Art-Journal precludes the 
bility of our entertaining subjects of universal 
interest; and even with respect to those we some- 
times-toueh, we can do, from our limited s , but 
scanty justice to their merits. Such we feel to be 
the case with Mr. Layard’s most entertaining and 
instructive work, the result of a second expedition, 
undertaken for the trustees of the British Museum, 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, and the great 
aude Desert. The journey was commenced in 
August, 1849, and it occupied nearly two years. 
Previous to the former discoveries of Mr. Layard, 
it was thought that the actual site of the capital of 
ia, Nineveh, the “‘ Ninus ” of the Greeks and 
Romans, could not ‘positively be determined, in 
fulfilment of the aw spoken by Nahum :— 
“The Lord will e an utter end of the place 
thereof. Affliction shall not rise up the second 
time. She is empty, void, and waste. The Lord 
will stretch out hand against the north, and 
destroy'Assyria, and will make Nineveh a desolation, 
and dry like a wilderness. How is she become a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in.” Mr, 
Buckingham and Mr. Rich, who had each visited 
the presumed locality of the city, were unable to 
identify it ; but the intelligence, verance, and 
r of Mr. Layard have placed the matter 
nopens dispute ; the discoveries he has made on 
this his second journey to it strongly confirm his 
former recorded opinion. Of the situation of 
Babylon, “ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency,” there has not, for “— man 
years past, been any reasonable doubt, though 
the extent it ——— has never been clearly ascer- 
tained, even by Mr. Layard’s researches, which, 
however entertaining, but little to what we 
already know through former travellers; while 
the fresh discoveries he made at Nineveh and 
Nimroud, are of the highest interest. For the 
reasons we have y stated, it would be 
utterly impossible for us to give even a sketch of 
the route taken, and of the principal results arising 
out of it; all that we can do, is to express the con- 
viction that others will feel as much interested in 
the perusal of Mr. Layard’s book as we did. The 
subject is one of noslight import; for every advance 
he made through the desolated countries of his visit, 
throws some light on sacred history, and serves to 
confirm the truthsof Holy Writ. One has no more 
right to question these truths, from what we now 
know of Wineveh, Egypt, and Palestine, than we 
have to doubt the existence of Athens or ancient 
Rome from the ruins which time yet exhibits to us, 





Liner Fuivviorum; or, River Scenery oF 
France. Engravings from Drawings, by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; with Descriptive 

Letterpress by Lertcn Ritcurz, Pu 

by H. G. Boun, London. 

A time will assuredly come when ev im- 
ression of a print from the works of Turner, that 
E known to have received the stamp of his genius 
in touches and emendations, while the plate was in 
progress, will be estimated far beyond the value 
now attaching to it, even in a monetary sense. 
They alone whoare accustomed to inspect engra- 
in their various stages before completion, can 
have an adequate idea of the advantages derived 
from the process of judicious “‘ touching.” Turner 
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consummate artist in everything on whieh he 
engaced ; his knowledge of the principles of light 
and shade—in black and white equally with 
colours—enabled him to impart to his subjects the 
most brilliant effects. It is well known that he 
took infinite pains to assist the engraver in trans- 
lating his works,—and hence the beauty, delicacy, 
and almost magical illusion which we recognise in 
| prints that have passed through his hands. It is 
| pot every painter who this faculty of 
| giding the engraver; we have known many, even 
of high repute, quite incompetent to the task ; 
| their eye is so filled with the colour of their pictures, 
that they cannot treat them effectively, when they 
have not the resources of the palette at command : 
chalk with such men is a less intelligible material 
than « whole repertory of bottles and bladders : 
the latter in their hands is productive of good,— 
with the former they can do little that is required 
to answer a given and important purpose. The 
engravings from Turner's drawing of the river 
scenery of France are not new to the public ; 
they were first issued some years back, when the 
“Annuals” were in vogue, in, if we recollect 
rightly, the “ Picturesque Annual.” The artist 
gave much attention to the production of these 
plates, all of which are more or less beautiful. 
Colleeted now into one handsome volume, with the 
text, descriptive of the tour through the country 
| made by Mr. Ritchie for the original publication, 
| the “Liber Fluviorum,” will constitute no un- 
worthy monument of the painter's genius, and 
| will, doubtless, find a place in many a library 
where Art is honoured. The book appropriately 
commences with a brief but characteristic sketch of 
the life of Turner, from the pen of Mr. Alaric 
A. Watts. 





Prockess 1n ART AND ARCHITECTURE, WITH 
, Pascepents rok ORNAMENT. By Joun P. 
Seppon, Architect, Member of the Royal 
Institution of British Architects, &c. Pub- 
lished by Davip Boove, London. 


Those who know the _— of getting properly 
transferred to stone, or wood, subjects unfamiliar 
to ordinary hands, or of procuring an accurate 
representation of ornament of a particular class 
from an artist accustomed to the representation of 
another, will not be surprised that an architect 
clever with the cil, should risk the chance of 
short-coming with a vehicle new to him, to avoid 
errors in another direction. If, therefore, we say 
that the ro + in the work before us does 
not present all the exquisite beauty of undulation 
in the ornament, or that rendered in the original 
sketches, we are merely confessing to a difficulty 
evidenced in other ks. Thus the forty- 
ame subjects which Mr. Seddon presents in twelve 
plates are more valuable, as lithographed by him- 
|  gelf, than they would probably have been, if by a 
| hand more patient in the cutting of fragile chalk ; 
and together with eleven woodcuts, they are valuable 
|  ontributions in a new channel to the still little 
wrought mine of architectural sculpture. They 
are chosen from the Byzantine, Early German, 
Early French, and Venetian Gothic Styles. Mr. 
Seddon has, however, shown us something of 
the true value of “ Precedents.” The four 
chapters, of which the letter-press consists, are 
headed :—“‘ The Due Rank of Art corresponding 
with that of Science, and the hopes and means of 
attaining thereto ;" “The Unity of Art, and the 
relation of its several Branches ;” “ The respective 
positions of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, 
and the requisite treatment of the latter for the 
purposes of Architectural Decoration ;” and “ Pre- 
cedents for Architectural Ornament.” These 
themes are enlarged upon with much ability, and 
our thanks are due, as much for the excellent 
argument of the early chapters, as for the en- 
deavour to unfold the exquisite beauty of orna- 
ment now little appreciated. The author looks 
hopefully to the future of Architecture, and has 


said much which, if full 
hasten the result)? Tat, would help to 








Tux Surrenver or Catais. Engraved by H. 
Rosinson, from the Picture by H. C. Suen 
Cunist LED To Cructrixton, Engraved from a 
Bas-relief, by J. Hancock. Py 


Art- Union of London. sented 
Th i i 
oie ‘ the Art-Union of London for 


will be entitled to an i i 
pay , \ mpression 
Zs = de as ane of them well worth 


fortunately for the interes 
~ A R binson's P 
er we know not of 

delayed before it net ton sy 
| printer; the Committee Were in eo 
to send specimens to their distant 
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It has happened very un- 
ts of the society just now, 
late, from some cause or 
been so long 
hands of the 
nsequence unable 
agents in the colo- 


nies and elsewhere, that intended subscribers “es 
see what they were to get for their money. e 
hope this circumstance will not be found to operate 
injuriously on the subscription list, though we fear 
it may. The Society is evidently advancing in the 
quality of the engravings issued by it ; each year 

roves the fact; and Mr. Robinson’s print, if not 
all we would desire, is a fine work of Art, sur- 
passing all its predecessors. The picture is full of 
highly interesting subject-matter, rendered by the 
engraver with great power: it comes out very 
brilliantly. We believe there are few historical 
painters of our day, who could put together such 
a mass of figures so skilfully and speakingly, as 
Mr. Selous has done in his work ; the foreground 
groups are particularly well com Queen 
Eleanor is somewhat too theatrical in her action ; 
it exhibits manner rather than feeling. The en- 
graving after Mr. Hancock’s bas-relief is effective, 
but it does not please us so much as others we have 
seen produced by Mr. Bates’s process of ruling. 
It is uneven in its tones, and the “ relief,” in parts, 
is weak ; while the black lines towards the lights 
are too obtrusive, But it is a most interesting 
print, adding considerably to the value given by 
the Art-Union, in exchange for the guinea of their 
subscribers. 


Tue Vittace Pastor. Engraved by W. Hott, 
from the Picture by W. P. Frith, R.A. Pub- 
lished by Ltoyp, BrotuErs, & Co., London. 


There are certain pictures of whose utility as public 
teachers there cannot be a doubt, and of their popu- 
larity as little, inasmuch as they unite a charm of 
subject that makes them irresistibly attractive, with 
such ideas as are calculated to win over the feelings 
of all but the most obdurate. Mr. Frith’s “‘ Village 
Pastor”’ is one of such works ; and we say, without 
any fear of being charged with sectarianism, that 
so long as such scenes are valued as we know they 
are, there need be no apprehension of our country 
being infected with the plague-spots of infidelity 
and revolution ; they are effectual antidotes against 
these social maladies, keeping alive that spirit of 
obedience to the laws of God and man, and of 
contentment with one’s lot, which has made 
England “ great, glorious, and free.” Goldsmith's 
description of the “ pious man,” has furnished 
the text of this work, and very beautifully 
has the artist carried out the poet’s ideas, 
interweaving with the chief character of the plot, 
several most charming episodes, that materially 
add to its interest. Where Mr. Frith has found the 
models of his figures, we know not ; but there is an 
aristocracy of manners in the whole of them, and 
adegree of rustic excellence—yet not carried beyond 
the limits of truth—which prove they are derived 
from a pure stock :— 


“A bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 


There is ayoung mother, whosechild is ‘‘ plucking 
the good man’s gown,”’ with a face and brow that 
would grace a coronet ; and another young creature, 
on whom consumption is fast doing its deadly 
work, supported on a grave-slab by her mother, 
forming a touching contrast to the living beauty 
of the other, while she reads to her as eloquent a 
discourse, in that wan countenance, as the worthy 
pastor who has just left the sacred edifice. But the 
whole picture is so full of character and sentiment, 
that we might fill a page of comment without ex- 
hausting the subject. Mr. Holl has made a bril- 
liant print from it; a finer piece of engraving, in 
all respects, we have not seen for a long time. 


F. M. Tue Duxe or WELLINGTON, GIVING 
OrpeRs TO HIS GENERALS PREVIOUS TO A 
GENERAL ACTION. Painted and Engraved 
by T. Heapuy. Published by J. GriBert, 
Sheffield. 


This plate was engraved by the late Mr. Heaph > 
from a picture which he painted for George fv 
but from the circumstances of its being privately 
printed, and never having been in the hands of the 
‘* trade,” it is not generally known. Mr. Gilbert 
has, we believe, come into the possession of the 
original plate, and is now publishing it. As a work 
of Art, it is of unquestionable merit ; but as one of 
history, is especially valuable, for it contains por- 
traits, from the life, of the old Peninsular heroes— 
the men who bore high command during the whole 
of that eventful struggle; Lynedoch and Comber- 
mere, Hill, Beresford and Picton, Cole, Stewart 
and Leith, with a host of others, of whom few now 
remain, to tell “how fields were won.” Mr. 
Heaphy followed the fortunes of the British arms 
in the Peninsula for three or four years, and thus 
had opportunities the most favourable for collecting 
materials fur so important a work as this. The 
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plate is in excellent condition, and impressions 


ess 


from it ought to be at this ti particu 

ciated, now that the “ fovemest cme that 
gallant group has been taken from us. The sketeh 
was on the ground of the battle of Nivelle, 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘‘ GoLpgn Lecenp.” 
in a series of Eighteen ~ mel _D 





Published by Dickinson Badranry, Lathe. 
With much of poetical feeling and good taste in the 
conception of these designs, there in- 
equality in their execution, especially with reference 
to the drawing. The figure resting with his head 
on the table in plate 3, is miserably bad, the female 
in the next plate seems a gree ; and that i 
by the bedside, in plate 5, is another example of in- 
correct drawing. We might point out others as 
open tothe same objection, but would rather look 
to the other side of the picture. 2, isa 
graceful composition, so is plate 10, and the next 
exhibits considerable es the fourteenth shows 
merit, so also does the last, excepting the left arm 
of the nearer principal figure, which is thin and ij]. 
shaped. The anonymous artist—whether lady or 
gentleman we know not—though we suspect the 
former, has talent, but it wants schooling in the 
primary element of Art. 


Tue Book or tHe Garpen. By C. M‘Intosu. 
Vol. I. Srructrurau. Published by W. 
Biack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

This will be found a most valuable book of infor. 

mation to those whose means enable them to 

out the instructions it conveys; but it is notaw 

that would be of much service to the 

dener, inasmuch as it treats, chiefly, of the 

ment of extensive grounds, and of hothouses, 

greenhouses, and other horticultural erections for 

rearing productions artificially. There are, how- 
ever, a few pages which may be usefully studied 
by the holders of small plots of ground. Mr. 

M'Intosh’s experience as a practical and theoretical 

rdener at Claremont, the ~% = Gardens of 

Sch. and at the Palace of Dalkeith, must 

qualify him for the task he has here yo ne 

and which there is no doubt he has perfo: 
most efficiently. 


Tue Hanp-Boox, or MEDLEVAL ALPHABETS 
AND Devices. By Henry Suaw, F.S.A, 
Published by W. Pickerine, London, 

Some years since, Mr. Shaw published a costly 

volume on this subject, which, we believe, is nearly, 

if not quite, out of print. Instead of re-printing it 
in its original form, he has, for the sake of bringing 
it within reach of a more extensive class of pur- 
chasers, selected from it the most useful — 
added others to them, and brought out a ler, 
but scarcely less acceptable, volume. In | 
days of ty phical ornamentation, the utility of 
such a book of designs must be obvious: Mr. Shaw’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the manner in 
which it is produced. We can have no higher au- 
thority on what appertains to the Decorative Arts of 
the medieval ages. 


THE SLEEPING BLoopHOUND. Suspense. En- 
raved by C. Lewis, from the Pictures by Sir 
. Lanpsger, R.A. Published by E. Gam- 
BART & Co., London. aa 
The reduction of the large engravings from ' 
Landseer’s pictures, is becoming @ fashion just now, 
and we are not sorry to see it, Large prints, at & 
high price, are only suited for wealthy persons with 
large walls on which to hang them ; but people of 
limited means, who live in small houses, must have 
what will come within both. Such are the pair of 
engravings before us, both bijour in their way. 
The title of the first explains itself; the second re- 
presents a noble dog, watching at the door of = 
apartment for the entrance of his master, it may 
presumed ; both are well engraved. 


PuotocraPxy. By Professor Hunt. Published 
by J. J. Grirrin & Co., London and Glasgow. 
It is not many monthssince we favourably notions 
an earlier edition of this popular and useful w ~ 

The appearance of another, after so short a la 
time, confirms the opinion we then expressee, ani 
renders it unnecessary for us to do anything more 
than merely announce its re-publication. 





Tue Berwin SysTeMaTicaL Drawing-Boox. 
Published by W. HERMES, Berlin. 

An extensive series of small drawing-books -— 

tremely well calculated for juvenile learners. Mt 

objects, which consist of almost every th 

animate and inanimate forms, are — (4 

extreme accuracy, clearness, and simp y Ae ry 

ualities of essential service to the young mores 

The London agent for the sale © this w 

Mr. Born, of Southampton Street. 
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